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GOODBYE MR. CHIPS... 


IN ENGLAND one of the war casualties is likely to 
be the traditional “public schools” which in the Ameri- 
can sense are actually private schools. At Harrow, 
which with Eton is a top-notcher, the annual fee for a 
single boy is something like $800, which seems posi- 
tively modest in relation to fees at high-class schools 
in this country. But British war taxation is heavy and 
yi to be heavier, and there will be only a handful 
ol families wealthy enough to pay such costs in the 


future. There is some talk of democratization of these 
schools and of state subsidy. The Laborite Daily 
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Herald strongly opposes state aid for “an odious sys- 
tem of snobbery that perverts British education.” An- 
other blow to “old school tie’ men came from Kenneth 
Lindsay, parliamentary secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, whose after-the-war forecast was “a federated 
system of secondary schools.” O tempora; o mores. 


ONLY THREE LYNCHINGS . « + 


ONLY three lynchings are on record in 1939. It 
would be pleasant to believe that this long-time low is 
the result of greatly improved relations between the 
races; it is closer to realism, however, to say that fear 
of a federal anti-lynch law is playing a strong part in 
holding the check-rein on mob murder. Further, there 
is evidence that lynching is going underground. For- 
merly it was the occasion of a Roman holiday; but on 
several recent occasions lynching has taken the form 
of swift murder by a small masked band in a lonely 
swamp or backwoods. These crimes are not getting 
national publicity nor are they getting into the national 
statistics of lynchings. 

As we go to press the Federal Anti-Lynch Bill is on 
its way to the Senate. Last year the bill was crushed 
under as determined a filibuster as ever sent a senator 
scurrying down the congressional corridors. A legal 
technicality rules out a filibuster this year, we are told. 
But a new adversary—the National Appropriations 
Bill—threatens to focus attention and absorb huge 
funds and thus serve to sidertack this and other needed 
measures. 

Because of our deep interracial concern as a Move- 
ment, we have a special interest in this Bill (H. R. 801), 
which would penalize the state where officers are proved 
to have been willfully neglectful of their duty to pro- 
tect their prisoner. In the House discussion southern- 
ers were on both sides of the heated debate. This is not 
a regional issue; the shame of lynching is nation-wide. 


WASHINGTON BREEZES...» 


ON ANOTHER page appear two interpretations of 
the situation within the American Youth Congress as 
revealed by the Citizenship Institute held in Washing- 
ton last February. One of the accounts is a condensa- 
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tion of the report of a Yale student who was the official 
N.I.C.C. delegate to the Institute. The other is from 
a letter to the Editor by a delegate who is a Y.W.C.A. 
Student Secretary. Both accounts agree that the press 
reports were very bad and inaccurate; beyond that 
agreement, one writer is enthusiastic where the other is 
critical. Both views have numerous supporters. 

That the AYC should be the center of so much pub- 
licity and controversy is an indication of real life for 
which we are glad. There is a political axiom that a 
“bad press” is much better than “no press.” The re- 
ports in THe INTERCOLLEGIAN are not “sensational 
press”; they are honest although to some degree op- 
posite impressions of what happened. Officially the 
N.L.C.C. is part of the American Youth Congress and it 
believes that in the AYC there are high possibilities for 
constructive youth action and education. At the moment 
we have no final word on the questions that are being 
raised. The Administrative Committee of the N.I.C.C. 
is taking steps to study thoroughly the American Youth 
Congress and the relation of the student Christian 
Movement to it. A report doubtless will be ready for 
the September meeting of the N.I.C.C. Certainly dele- 
gates to that meeting will have to consider this question 
of relationship. To all our readers we recommend read- 
ing the two reactions (p. 151) and further, participa- 
tion in local AYC activities as a step toward critical 
appraisal of the whole situation. 


s 
THE RUSSELL FURORE... 


§N THE hubbub created over the appointment of Ber- 
trand Russell as professor of philosophy at the College 
of the City of New York there are issues involved that 
set some very weighty problems for the thinking Chris- 
tian on the campus. No one will question Dr. Russell’s 
preeminence as a philosopher. From the point of view 
of academic ability, he can make a distinct contribution 
to City College. 

The pressure of church and civic groups on the Board 
ot Higher Education to rescind the appointment raised 
the issue of academic freedom. Those who hold this 
freedom as fundamental to intellectual integrity were 
outraged by the volubility of the churches. However, 
others were equally outraged by the appointment of a 
man whose moral convictions and practice are so at 
variance with those of the community. They contend 
that a teacher’s known moral standards are by no means 
irrelevant to his classroom responsibilities. 

It is all well and good for us in SCM circles to cham- 
pion academic freedom. We can rightly fear any prece- 
dent that might later establish the basis for a religious 
or political test for teachers in secular schools. Yet we 
also have to face the problem of the relation of a 
teacher’s character to the students he is bound to influ- 
ence beyond the limits of his subject. 


We think that Frank Kingdon gave the best comment 
to date on this subject in a recent Town-Hall-Meeting- 
of-the-Air. He said that had he heen a member of the 


Board of Higher Education he 


would have voted 
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against the appointment; but the appointment one 
made, he would stick by it. And in conclusion he sajq 
that he wished to high heaven that people would get a; 
excited over the major problems of society as they dp 
over relatively minor issues. In a world going to pieces 
more rapidly than bishops and statesmen can do any- 
thing to patch it up, the Russell affair is almost 4, 
irrelevant to the basic issues of the day as coal is in the 
furnace of a house burning to the ground. Perhaps jt js 
this very irrelevance that gives force to the attack 
Men engaged in a witch hunt by their very eagerness 
in the chase prove their own virtue. Men baffled by the 
rapid movements of demonic force in the life of nations 
find a welcome escape from frustration in grasping the 
seemingly simple issues raised by Russell’s challenge to 
our commonly accepted mores. There is something 
really pathetic about well-intentioned people who rush 
to the defense of personal morals and at the same time 
complacently accept, or blatantly support, a social sys- 
tem which makes immorality (in terms of man’s jn. 
humanity to man through war and exploitatiton) 
inevitable. We can't see the trees for a blade of grass, 


a 
AN INVITATION .« ; - 


§MPRESSED by the survival and power of war and 
other evils in the world, the cynic scoffs at religion, and 
particularly at Christianity with its law of love and doc- 
trine of spiritual fellowship. It should be apparent to 
all who ponder the course of human events that such 
reaction is shallow and irresponsible. It would be pos- 
sible to show forms of intense spiritual life and activity 
in times of great, apparently triumphant, evil. Great 
heroes of the spirit are found in every dark age and it 
is true that “When the night is very dark the stars shine 





exceeding bright.’” To see life beyond the obvious de- 


struction we need only to recall Augustine as Rome | 
crumbled to ruins, or Eckhart and a host of others when 
the Black Death and unceasing war raged through the | 


Fourteenth Century. 
It is not surprising that a characteristic also of the 
present day is a fresh and compelling realization of the 


grandeur and depth of Christian fellowship. This is | 


reported from Europe and India and other lands. 
Chinese and Japanese Christian students carried the 
movement forward when they called their fellow stu 
dents of the W.S.C.F. to join them in a Day of Prayer 
on April 20-21. Ponder the political pressures, the tides 
of hatred and resentment, the driving social forces all 
about these youth; then see the flame of their faith 
which burns bright. The impulse behind their plan is 
understandable. It is not the first such effort, but a re- 
newal of earlier experiences found rewarding. Keenly 
appreciative of our relief funds, these youth ask also 
the strength of our prayer united with theirs. It is in 
experiences such as this that we strengthen the bonds 
of fellowship, enrich our experience, weave evef 
stronger the first strands of an ordered world society. 
But we also open channels to the creative purpose of 
God into the tumultuous sordid life of our times. It is 
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a splendid reminder that our offerings for relief are a 
phase of a larger fellowship, a deeper life. This is a 
most appropriate time to make a concerted effort to 
contribute to student relief in Europe and China. 


THE NEW ORDER... 


WITH Mr. Welles at home, the possibility ofa Euro- 
pean peace has become a major interest. We wonder if 
we are correct in a number of deductions. Mr. Welles 
went to Europe, we are daring to surmise, to make sure 
that the New Deal was missing no chances to cut into 
the settlement. The fact that the safari has resulted in 
so few words leads us to conclude that the hour has not 
vet come for the great stroke. Apparently the European 
belligerents are still liking their war. 

A real counter-Nazi movement seeking to make con- 
tact with powerful neutrals would be almost sure to 
head straight for the American embassy in Berlin. If 
Welles had found an imminent anti-Nazi rebellion in 
Germany, we should probably have heard echoes of it. 
The fact that we have heard nothing makes it look as 
if the Hitler government is good for a time yet, and 
none of its war ambitions, we notice, are being modified 
at the present. 

Likewise, it does not seem as if Britain and France 
are quaking in their boots or are at all willing to patch 
up their quarrel with Hitler. The recent pacifist vote 
of the trades unionists in England was significant, but 
not sizeable enough—yet—to carry weight with the 
Tory war policy. 

So we are back at the place where we came in. The 
European dilemma seems to be this: on one hand the 
war is gaining nothing and losing much; on the other 
hand, its cessation would not mean peace. Never have 
issues been more complex. Stopping the war on a 
status quo basis would be another Munich, for it would 
settle so much injustice into the European picture that 
there could be no enduring peace. But continuation of 
the struggle just as surely makes for injustice. 

President Roosevelt in his speech to the Christian 
Foreign Service convocations on March 16 defined 
peace in terms which clearly made the claims of justice 
implicit. There can be no peace, he said, while the rights 
of classes and minorities and small nations are flouted. 
Using this definition, we see that there can be no peace 
either in stopping the war or continuing it. There is 
injustice both ways. 

The reason for this dilemma, it seems to us, is that 
the social revolution which is the real nature of Eu- 
rope’s present struggle is not able to express itself in 
the terms of an Allied-German war. The dilemma 
shows in pitiful clearness in the lack of any prophetic 
war aims. France, says Karl Billinger in the New Re- 
public, would like to push history back to pre-federation 
days in Germany, carve up the Third Reich into petty 
electorates, divide and rule. England might not stand 
for that. She wants to get rid of Hitler, replace him 
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with a more genteel if not fundamentally different kind 
of ruler. The persistent suggestion about the restora- 
tion of Otto shows approximately how prophetic the 
Allied war aims are. The “new order” is being talked 
about from Berlin, but the trouble with the Nazi prom- 
ise is that it is based on a past record that gives the lie 
to what it says. Europe cannot be moved into its new 
age under Nazi auspices, this much is clear. But Eng- 
land and France are not interested in the project either, 
it seems. 


What pressures can be brought to bear upon the 
revolution which is shaking Europe today that will 
direct the current restlessness and vitality into channels 
which will bring the necessary result, a truly new order? 
The national armies are not going to be able to do it. 
They cannot transcend themselves, and they are holding 
the conflict down to unreal national forms while the real 
struggle is supernational and revolutionary. 


Who, then, can exert pressure for peace with justice ? 
We would like to suggest that there are two agencies 
left today which can do this, and do it outside of war: 
(1) the neutral nations, and (2) the “citizens of the 
new order,” a sort of fifth column which inhabits all 
countries. These can be the real warriors of the 
new day. 


The neutral nations can bring pressure to bear upon 
both sides. They possess economic weapons, and they 
have the ear of a bast body of public opinion. They are 
not immediately so nation-conscious as the belligerents. 
At this point it is tremendously important that we 
Americans clarify our own position regarding the peace 
terms. Such clarification may come as a stern discipline 
to the American mind, because the new order is not 
going to square entirely with our sovereign isolation. 
(Is this perhaps the point at which we will make our 
war sacrifice ?) 

As individuals and groups which in some way are 
cominitted to the ideal of Christian community, how- 
ever, we are interested in suggesting the technique of 
“living in the new world now.” It is an old Christian 
strategy. It means strengthening the hands of every 
worthy international movement. The Federal Unionists 
in Britain and the followers of Clarence Streit in this 
country are approaching the problem of world govern- 
ment realistically, and they deserve attention. There 
are unfortunate omissions in the unionists’ proposals, 
but they are more the omissions of modern history than 
they are of the plans. 


The Geneva office of the proposed World Council of 
Churches is soliciting copies of editorials and memo- 
randa, letters and pamphlets, to be carried by messenger 
into belligerent countries and distributed among Chris- 
tian groups. These are suggestive of techniques which 
help to tear down barriers between nations and redirect 
men’s energies into channels which may bring peace 
which deserves the name. Christian groups can think 
of dozens of other lines of action. We hope they will: 
both think and do! 
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PROPHETIC RELIGION IN OuR WORLD 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


> 


PROPHETIC religion is live religion. It is religion 
which has dynamic and drive, vitality and enthusiasm. 
It does not give dusty answers to honest questions. It 
gives clear and incisive answers, answers coming out 
of the world where men live and suffer. It is religion 
which has not yet grown stagnant with outworn and 
irrelevant vocabulary. Its meaning is only too clear, 
so clear that the functionaries of the institutions and 
the “scribes” exhaust their energies in qualifying pro- 
phetic imperatives, thereby emasculating them. They 
are the ones who give us surfeit of religion, make us 
infinitely “fed up” with it; they even weary God him- 
self (Isa. 7:13). 

Prophetic religion has many sources for its vitality. 
[t is occupied with history—it sees in history the arena 
in which the important conflicts of life are waged, it 
goes to history for light. It does not flee the dilemmas 
and the tragedies of history because these seem too hard 
to bear. The contrary is true. In the midst of Egyptian 
imperialism Israel discovers her historical existence. At 
the beginning of modern imperialism there emerges that 
supreme possibility for the world which we call Israel. 
That possibility is always available when men know 
what it is to conceive their existence Hebraically. Israel 
lived out her life in the most dynamic international cor- 
ridor on the earth’s surface. It is not an attempt to 
popularize Israel’s faith to say so. Understanding of 
Israel’s position, geographically and socially and cultur- 
ally in the midst of the world, demonstrates not merely 
the truth of this statement but also the supreme rele- 
vance of what her prophetic minority had to say. 


Hebrew prophetic faith has power and validity and 
greatness because it grows out of the international re- 
lations of the Hebrews with the rest of the world. 
Divorce this faith from its international environment 
and we divorce it from its world of reality. How can 
life be perpetuated while Assyria bombards one’s ex- 
istence? How can any nation stand up against the 
threats of Scythian and Babylonian aggression? What 
happens when all the frameworks of social organization 
are broken, when new international alignments arise, 
when nations have grown exhausted? How can any 
nation respond to defeat and national extinction? To 
these questions, prophetic religion gives many answers, 
and our world needs to hear them. 
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Because we believe that the implication, 
of Hebrew prophecy are important for oy, 
modern confused world we have asked D;, 
Muilenburg to write this article---and 
rejoice, as we believe our readers will, tha 
he has done so.---Ed. 


Prophetic Affirmations 

The first great prophetic affirmation is that withiy 
every tragic situation there is an ultimate meaning 
which men may discern if they will. The events of his. 
tory in some profound sense are the instruments oj 
God's revealing. It isa hard saying; so hard, indeed, tha 
most men will not tarry for the possibility that it may 
be true. God may be speaking in terrible events of dis 
aster which actually describe for us where we stand in 
history, “how it really is with us,” what is important 
and what is not. It is prophetic faith to believe that 
God is working in judgment upon the world. I am 
quite aware of the enormous problems this raises in 
all our minds. I believe, however, that it is safer in 
the long run to admit this than to deny it, even though 
we may be tortured by the admission. 





If the admission 
helps us to discover new areas of guilt, especially our 
own guilt, that may reveal to us what we ought to know. 

Another prophetic affirmation is that God’s will, 
which is what the prophet is interested in, is expressed 
in terms of human community. The prophetic discovery | 
of the character of this community constitutes one of | 
its supreme achievements. 





Prophetic religion views life and history before the 
imminent activity of God. The activity of God which 
describes what has happened in the past, what is hap- 
pening in the present moment, also describes what is 
about to happen. The prophet gains his terriffic drive 
because he has come to understand the motivation for | 
this activity. 


A 


expression like “the quest for community,” but these 
blanket expressions will not do. The prophet speaks 
to the concrete situation and crisis with which he is 
confronted and declares what it is that God wills and 


We may try to cover it with a blanket | 





what it is that God is saying within this specific his- 


torical context. Generalizations which seek to formulate | 
prophetic religion in terms of “conceptions,” “ideals, 


or “principles” are always unsatisfactory and unfortw 
nate. They do not reveal the immediacy and the terrific 
force of the prophetic message. Moreover, they always 
tend to give us a system by which we may gather to 


gether the date of our experience into some kind o | 


To think so is not to think either Hebraic 
ally or prophetically; if I will not be misunderstood im 
saying so, it is to indulge in second rate reaction. For 


coherence. 


(Turn to page 148.) 
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HENRY ¢. HINKE 
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AST Summer in New York City a girl from Georgia 
worked side-by-side with the Negro members of the 
College Summer Service Group. Racial feelings were 
lost in a growing experience of fellowship as the Group 
viewed New York from its economic, social and po- 
litical angles, and as the student members worked day 
by day in social service organizations in the crowded 
slum areas. Some months later, back in Atlanta, this 
girl met one of the Negro members of the Group. 
Describing this encounter, she wrote: “People were 
staring at us, but I didn’t care about them because I 
wanted to talk to Harriet. My attitudes and emotions 
are catching up with my intellectual progress !”’ 


Formula for Race Relations 


This Southern girl’s experience suggests a formula 
for racial relations: (1) forget the racial-dominance 
theory; (2) work with Negroes, not as members of 
an inferior minority, but as persons whose interests, 
ideas and hopes are similar to your own; (3) be en- 
tirely objective—then have the courage of your convic- 
tions. This formula requires a fair trial. Remember, 
the patient must first have the will to live; then he may 
be cured ! 


When I have presented this “formula” to student 
groups I have been asked invariably, “Would you 
marry a Negro girl?” My answer was always “No.” 
Marriage involves human relationships so different 
from general everyday social intercourse that the ques- 
tion of inter-marriage need not be considered in a pro- 
gram to overcome racial intolerance. Other groups are 
afraid that “the Negroes are planning to overthrow the 
whites.” Like Hitler in Germany, propagandists in 
America are trying to save a large majority from 
“destruction” by a relatively small minority group. 

The Negro at least has the elemental right to be 
treated as an American. Those words “treated as an 
American” took on special significance for me last 
summer, in Washington D. C. Three Negroes were in 
the party of nine students—returning from N.I.C.C. 
meeting at Riverdale—seeing the sights of the nation’s 
capital. The mixed group got a good many surprised 
stares—and a distinct shock when the party was re- 
fused admittance to eating places. We had an excel- 
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lent dinner together at a Negro restaurant and no 
difficulty at all in being served. At 4 a.m. the next 
morning in a little Maryland town coffee would have 
been served, but “the Negroes must remain outside.” 
We breakfasted in Pennsylvania. 


These experiences emphasized to me the need of 
having the college student of today see the race prob- 
lem objectively. The cycle of discrimination is too 
vicious to be permitted to continue! 


It Takes Courage 


In the South, students have formed the Georgia 
Interracial Conference. Each summer Negro and white 
students meet together, not to discuss “ways of elimi- 
nating race prejudices’ but to combine their best 
thought on important current problems. Mutual under- 
standing and appreciation come as the members think 
through these common problems. Our southern friends 
have not had an easy path to travel. Prejudice and 
traditionalism have reared barriers on every side. But 
the students have not faltered. 


On my own campus—Ohio State University—con- 
structive action has lagged under the pressure of race 
prejudice of alumni and student body. Our library and 
the Ohio Union are commonly referred to as “Negro 
hangouts”—they are the only places in the university 
district where Negro students can congregate in 
friendly bull-sessions. Certain building improvements 
lack support because it is feared that “the Negroes will 
move in.” Some of the eating establishments on High 
Street have been known to charge a Negro student $1.50 
for a meal for which white students pay twenty-five 
cents. Other restaurants refuse to serve Negroes, and 
don’t hesitate to say so. On Sundays, when the campus 
cafeterias are closed, the Negro students living near the 
campus have to travel over three miles for their meals. 
These students are required to take basic military— 
but for twenty years on this campus no Negro has 
“passed” the fifteen “long count” requirements for the 
advanced course. Koada Council, Negro government 
group, meets of necessity three miles away from the 
campus, because office facilities “cannot be found.” 
The Negroes—over 400 of them—have one repre- 
sentative on the Ohio State Student Senate. The Negro 
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PSALMS OF THE SUBWAY 


(Each poem represents a morning or evening subway ride) 


BURDEN 


Would | could escape 
Escape to Harlem— 

scape from this white 
World whose ghastly pride 
Entombs me. 


Now | have been in Harlem: 

One sweet mad moment of the soul 
Has rent the veil 

And rent my soul in anguish. 


Would | could escape — 
Escape from Harlem: 
The burden of this sin 
Our fathers sinned 


Is like to slay me. 


Now | have been in Harlem. 
| see our white sin multiplied 


In shaded ranks 
Set off by pride and envy. 


Now | have escaped — 

Escaped from Harlem. 

\'ve learned that pride and arrogance, 
Like pigmentation, 

Are surfaces. 


Now | have been in heaven 

One sweet mad moment of the soul 
Has rent the veil 

And freed my soul from anguish. 


EMOTION 


Emotion, 

What are you ? 

You, who delight the fop, alarm the learned, and breed 
psychiatrists. 

Emotion, | know what you are. 

You are the bogeyman ; 

You are our fears in concentrate— 

The fear that fosters greed, 

The fear that springs from lust, 

The fear that’s born of insecurity. 

Don't be emotional, they say. 

Very well, 

We will learn to end all such emotion 

As children learn there is no bogeyman. 

Emotion, 

What are you ? 

You who make the lovers blind, the heroes brave, and 
speak forgiveness from each futile cross ; 

Emotion, | know what you are. 

You are the bread of life; 

You are the germ of growth enlarging life ; 

You lift life up ; 

You broaden, deepen life ; 

You make life master in its house of beauty, truth and 
goodness. 

Don't be emotional ! 

I'll choose emotions that make life, 

Nor fear the cross they carry. 


New York City FRANK OLMSTEAD 
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fraternities have no representative on the Interfrater. 
nity Council. Outstanding Negro students are ignored 
in selection to the campus honoraries. 


Local Moves 

The Student Senate, which has been “investigating” 
the racial situation on this campus, has called attention 
in its report to some of the conditions faced by Negro 
students. Pi Lambda Theta, Educational Recognition 
Society, has opposed its national organization rules by 
interpreting “membership restricted to white . . .” to 
mean “white” as a reference to character. Editorially 
The Lantern, Ohio State daily, has shown sympathy 
with the racial problem. The Ohio Stater, campus 
literary magazine, has published articles on the problem, 
While these and other moves in the right direction 
have been made, progress on this campus has beep 
conditioned by reserve and slowed down by prejudice 
and inertia. The deep sincerity of the students in the 
Georgia Interracial Conference is lacking at Ohio State. 

It is to the credit of the Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A, 
that the leadership in opposition to the racial prejudices 
has come from within these organizations. The uni- 
versity Y.M.C.A. program provides opportunities for 
Negro and white students to work together in boys’ 
clubs and in economic and social justice projects, in 
faculty-student meetings, peace education, interfaith 
conferences, religious education projects. In these the 
Negro has been recognized, not as a member of race in 
need of sympathy, but as a person whose interests, ideas 
and hopes are like those of other students. The Negro 
is admitted to membership in the Independent Men’s 
Association and the Newman Club, but it is only in the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. that the Negro receives due 
recognition for his leadership qualities. Two Negro 
students sit on the Executive Cabinet of the Y.M.CA. 
—one as chairman of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee. 

The Y.M.C.A. and Koada Council meet together in | 
informal social hours, in order that students may gain | 
a better understanding of individual personalities. The 
Y.M.C.A. Interracial Committee has arranged Negro- 
culture exhibits in the university library. Student 
speakers from the Y.M.C.A. Deputations Team speak 
to Negro groups as well as to white groups on the 
interracial problem. 

The Ohio State University Y.M.C.A. has accepted 
the first and second steps in the proposed “Formula for 
Racial Unity.” We have not fully tested ourselves on 
the third point. We have not clearly formulated a 
plan to counteract the prejudices as outlined earlier in 
this article. We have recognized our inadequacies and 
have sought the prestige of the Student Senate as a 
hope in our approach to the entire student body, and to 
the university community. We are groping now fof 
further leadership, so that we can completely accept 
step three in our formula. 

Our need was presented to the Ohio Area Counell, 
where the need for a state-wide educational program 
was recognized. One college or university cannot make 

(Turn to page 140.) 
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FRATERNITIES ARE 


ANTI-EDUCATIONAL AND ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 


Sf 


DWIGHT CROESSMANN 
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I AM a fraternity man—one of the twelve hundred on 
the Northwestern campus; one of the eighty-five thou- 
sand in this country. Just two years ago I was proud 
to be a fraternity man. Today I am not. I want to 
tell you why I changed my mind. 

In 1934 the National Interfraternity Council, official 
spokesman for all the Greeks, said: “We sincerely be- 
lieve that the objectives and activities of the fraternity 
should be in entire accord with the aims and purposes 
of the institutions in which it has its chapters.” What 
then are the “aims and purposes” of my university? 
What should an undergraduate reasonably expect to 
procure from a university education? Three things— 
the first is expressed in part in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity motto: “Whatsoever things are true,” think 
on those things; the second is to learn to appreciate 
the cultural aspects of life, to cultivate a feeling for 
good literature, good music, good paintings, and to 
carry that appreciation over into our future years; the 
third is to learn to understand our fellow man, and to 
learn to live beside him in a spirit of friendship and co- 
éperation. Those are the objectives to which my uni- 
versity is dedicated; those are the bases upon which a 
democratic way of life is founded. Those, therefore, 
are the ideals to which a fraternity pledges its support. 

The fraternity has been a traitor to these ideals. 


Accent on the Trivial 


First, does a fraternity encourage its members to 
think? On the contrary. In two and one-half years I 
have heard actives ask pledges the same question a 
thousand times: “What sort of an average are you 
going to have? Are you going to make your grades?” 
But never once have I heard any active, including my- 
self, ask any pledge, “What are you getting out of this 
course? Are you learning anything? Is it making you 
think?” From the moment a freshman becomes a 
pledge he is indoctrinated with the fraternity philosophy 
of education: it is the grade, and only the grade, that 
counts. 

Yes, the fraternity atmosphere is conducive to any- 
thing but thinking. Term papers are copied, account- 
ing practice sets are copied, problems in business organ- 
ization and statistics are copied. Old examinations are 
filed to facilitate cramming for finals. Every effort is 
made to shove the brothers through courses from which 
they absorb nothing. The inevitable results are that 
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our thinking apparatus rots; we get soft intellectually. 
We heave a sigh of relief and say, “I got that require- 
ment off last year.” We take off this course and that 
course until, when we are entirely denuded, a kindly 
faculty clothes us with a sheepskin. 

Does a fraternity encourage its members to develop 
themselves culturally? Let me answer this question 
with a rather typical illustration. Maurice Hindus, 
noted lecturer and writer, spoke recently in Fisk Chapel 
on the war in Europe. That same evening a certain 
fraternity was to play an intra-mural basketball game. 
Two team members wanted to hear Hindus. They 
asked to be excused from the game. Said the fraternity 
president: “No! If we win tonight we will get in the 
intra-mural play-offs. That means points toward the 
Sweepstakes trophy. This game means more to the 
fraternity than hearing that lecture could ever mean to 
you.” Never yet have I heard a pledge reprimanded 
for not attending a symphony concert, or a Norman 
Thomas or a Gerald Nye lecture. The fraternity first, 
the university and the individual last. 

The fraternities are missing a great opportunity when 
they fail to band together to bring worth-while educa- 
tional programs to this campus. But it is not impor- 
tant to a fraternity that its members appreciate Bach 
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or Raphael or Emerson. The big questions are, “How 
many men do you have in this year’s Waa-Mu show? 
How many star athletes do you have? Do you have the 
co-chairman of the Junior prom, the editor of the Daily, 
the business manager of the Syllabus?” These are the 
things that really matter. 


Just Snooty 


Does a fraternity encourage its members to learn to 
understand and to get along with other people? Ina 
way, yes. Forty men cannot live together for four years 
without recognition of the personalities and rights of 
other people. However, recognition of obligation to- 
ward any group terminates when the fraternity man 
steps outside his house door. 

For example, my pledge pin was not on my lapel a 
month before I became imbued with the idea that the 
Phi Delts were the outstanding men on this campus. 
Why shouldn't I think that? I had been given the 
“straight dope” on the other fraternities by my brothers- 
to-be. The Alpha Delts? A bunch of tramp athletes. 
The Sigma Nus? The same. The Pi Gams? Playboys 
with their trousers rolled up. The Betas? Drunkards. 
And I believed that for a year. There are juniors in 
our house who still believe it. And so it is with every 
large fraternity on this campus. 

But the feeling of superiority over men of other fra- 
ternities is nothing compared to the frat man’s air of 
dominance over the lowly Independent. An Independent 
just does not belong. He had his chance didn’t he? He 
was “rushed.”” Perhaps he came from Fort Wayne, Ind. 
He wanted to join a fraternity—he had read all about 
them in the rushing booklets. He stayed at the Beta 
house during rush week. The Phi Psis, Sigma Chis, 
and Delts, along with the Betas, looked him over. Each 
saw him for an afternoon and an evening, talked with 
him for half an hour, and brought his name up in 
chapter meeting. Grades? Second quarter of his class. 
Activities? Manager of the track team at North Side 
high school. Appearance? Not too prepossessing. Gen- 
eral consensus: “Seems like a nice kid but doesn’t have 
too much on the ball. Cross him off.” The Beta rush- 
ing chairman tells him he has to move out of the house. 
The kid tries to take it but his chin quivers. He does 
not have what it takes to make a fraternity—something 
is wrong with him. He is licked before he starts. Two 
hundred boys who came to Northwestern last fall did 
not rate a fraternity. Why didn’t they measure up? 
No reason except that their fathers were not Betas or 
Sigma Chis, none except that they are not athletes, they 
had not been editors of their high schol papers or presi- 
dents of their Hi-Y clubs. They were good kids, and 
that does not count. 

Once the freshman takes up his residence in Inde- 
pendents House he has one chance in a thousand to be 
elected to a class commission or to become editor of 
the Daily. The fraternities have their rivalries—but 
let an Independent attempt to encroach on their “right- 
ful” domain of manipulating campus activities and all 
the frats will band together in an unholy alliance for 
self-preservation. 
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Socially, too, the Independent finds himself an oy, 
cast. I smoked a cigarette with a sorority girl in the 
Speech lounge the other day. We were exchang; 
pleasantries when she said: “I went slumming the othe, 
night.” “What do you mean?” “I had a date with » 
Independent—-don’t tell anybody.” You think that thy 
is extreme? It is not! 


Fruit of the Vine 


Now what kind of men does this system produce? 
The fraternity man—typed for the most part when he 
graduates—is a conformist, an intellectual deadbeat 
anti-social and anti-democratic. And the Independen 
—many of him—will carry to the end of his days th 
disappointment of the fact that he “didn’t measure up” 

A number of fraternity men have read this speech 
in manuscript and almost to a man they have exclaimed: 
“Dwight, you don’t really believe this do you?” This 
question exemplifies perfectly the attitude which I haye 
been condemning. Fraternity men are so removed from 
the problems of the university, so surrounded by bar. 
riers of selfishness and blindness to reality that they 
can mumble idealistic rituals on Monday nights in chap. 
ter meeting and fail to see their own inconsistency, 

I do not believe that the abolition of fraternities wil 
result in an educational paradise. Far from it. But 
not until the anti-educational and anti-democratic fra- 
ternity system is junked will the voice of the uni- 
versity be heard and understood. 

Can any fraternity man honestly say: “Because ] 
am a fraternity man (not despite the fact) I have re 
ceived something from or contributed something worth- 
while to my university?” I can’t. 


& 
RACE DISCRIMINATION 





(From page 138.) 
much progress while its alumni all over the state is 
opposing interracial activity. 
the recommendation that an Ohio Area Interracial 
Committee be formed, centered at Ohio State, with the 
direct responsibility of determining how this state-wide 
education program can best be conducted. It is well 
for the future leadership of society that our efforts be 


concentrated on students in colleges and universities | 


today. At Ohio State we are making progress within 
our membership, but it is necessary that more students 
on this campus and elsewhere plan and work effectively 
in this much neglected field of race relationships. 


From this meeting came | 





We shall have to abandon the notion that education com: | 


sists merely y| learning facts. No one today can know all of 
the facts, an 

tion is of little value in meeting most of the problems of the 
modern day. Education consists also of getting a broad 


a mere gathering together of bits of informe | 


ae 


understanding, and the cultivation of a reasonable, scien: | 


tific, and ethical approach to life. Given this, it is possible 

to draw on the knowledge and abilities of the expert when 

special help is needed to add to our own knowledge. 
MAXWELL S. STEWART in 
Schools for Tomorrow's Citizens 
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NOTES OF 
A JAILBIRD 


FIRST of all, this jailbird had no notebook. In fact, 
[ was quite unprepared for arrest. After four months 
in Japan I was installed, with my family, on a French 
steamer scheduled to sail at 8:00 p.m. from Kobe to 
Shanghai. The ship was to leave in twenty-five minutes 
and the children were getting ready for bed when a 
knock on the door brought the order to leave the ship 
immediately, with family and baggage. No explana- 
tions were given; no excuses accepted. The engage- 
ment to speak at the special student prayer service in 
Shanghai October 15 would have to wait. And a lot 
ef other things had to wait too, as it turned out. 


Although the event took us by surprise it was in some 
ways the logical outcome of the work in which I had 
been engaged for the past two years as the Far Eastern 
Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
That carried with it responsibility for helping maintain 
links between the Student Christian Movements in 
China and Japan, in spite of the war situation. Since 
direct communication is all but impossible now, both 
Movements welcomed a person on the spot through 
whom they could speak quite frankly to each other, and 
I was. given every opportunity to act in this capacity 
both in Japan and China. But it is easy to see in any 
war situation that your own country is a hundred per- 
cent right and the enemy country two hundred percent 
wrong. The result is that one who seeks to be im- 
partial or objective may well find himself at outs with 
both sides. 

The numerous plain-clothes escort took us to the 
Kobe Harbor Police Station and after a wait there for 
orders, finally took us back to the deserted Kyoto rail- 
way station which we reached about 1:00 a.m. In less 
than an hour I was comfortably settled in the nine by 
twelve cell which was to be my home for fifty-one days 
in what, I was later told, was the best police station in 
town. Pockets had been emptied, necktie and belt re- 
moved, and clothing lining searched for concealed 
weapons. Nawhere outside Japan could this necessary 
routine have been handled with such courtesy—almost 
deference. From the lowest guard to the Chief of the 
Prefectural Police I met at all times over a period of 
two months with the utmost consideration, even kind- 
ness. (I could not help thinking of the different treat- 
ment which a Japanese, arrested under similar circum- 
stances, would have received at the hands of police in 
many parts of the United States.) Possibly, had I not 
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been so meek and mild, they might have put pressure 
on me. But that is pure speculation—and after all, 
what is S.C.M experience good for if it does not train 
you to answer questions conscientiously no matter how 
irrelevant they may seem? 


I had plenty of opportunity to do that. The ques- 
tioning ran six to eight hours a day for the first couple 
of weeks, with an occasional free day thrown in; then 
it settled down to an average of about four hours daily 
for two weeks. The police examination completed, the 
next three weeks were spent chiefly in waiting. Soli- 
tude was more than ample, so that the occasional brief 
supplementary questionings were a welcome respite. 
Now for the notebook, although of course I was not 
allowed pencil and paper in the cell. Just me. 


I Meet Me 


That is the first thing that strikes you, yourself. In 
fact, during those first ten days I put in a good deal of 
time on a picture of myself which I scratched into the 
heavy grey whitewash of the wall with a little piece of 
wire grill which I had found lying around. When I 
stood on my rolled-up bedding the light from the 
opposite wall cast just the right shadow, so that I was 
able to trace my own profile. It turned out quite recog- 
nizable! But diversions were few. The thing that 
struck hard was the abject poverty of one’s own re- 
sources. It was really appalling. Without pencil or 
book or much in the way of personal intercourse, it 
seemed next to impossible to do much intelligent think- 
ing. I was bottled up. Even prayer seemed to run 
down a narrowing spiral and come back to that self 
of whom one had had enough. I don’t know the facts 
but I would be willing to wager that St. Paul did not 
write many of his lasting letters during the first two 
weeks of his imprisonment. 


I was arrested on a Thursday evening. Ten days 
later came a Sunday evening which will make October 
22nd a permanent feast day on my private calendar. I 
was given my Bible and prayer book and the special 
privilege of taking both back with me to my cell. The 
place was now transformed. I exulted, and no mistake. 
Those moments of explosive release bring an intensity 
of joy that is rare in life. As I wrote my wife the 
next day (another of the exceptional privileges ex- 
tended to me) I was all set now, come what might. 
Here I was in touch with the ages; with history, epic 
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Members of the National Student Y. W. C. A. Executive 
Committee—Japan 
(Mosquitoes were bad!) 


and drama unparalleled in the world’s literature, with 
the mountain peaks of the human spirit brought to 
hand in deathless poetry and prose. 


All that is true but superficial. 
and can transform the face of life. 


Beauty does enrich 
But for most of us 
life under stress needs for foundation not exquisite 
sculpture but solid rock. Beauty does abound in rich 
profusion in the Bible; but take a bird’s-eye view of it 
and you will find that preponderantly the Bible is a 
record of suffering and evil. Even the gospels are 
dominated, as a purely human record, by the swelling 
theme of jealousy, arrogance, self-righteous pride, in- 
justice, treachery and desertion which seems to drown 
out all else in the climax of the crucifixion—and would 
do so not in seeming but in fact if man were left alone 
with nothing to wrench him out of his plight but the 
saving graces of his own unregenerate self. The beauty 
in the Bible originates almost entirely as a by-product 
of the central struggle. 


Sut it is not the penetrating realism of the Bible 
which provides a person with the strong rootage for 
which he is desperately groping, although that does 
much to clear away the rank growth of idealistic illu- 
sions about man and the world which threaten to 
smother the seed of the Word of God. Not in the woes 
of the world but in the living Lord of the world, “the 
everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth,” do we find the living rock on which we can 
stand though the heavens fall. 


Study—and No Interruptions 


The thing that struck me most as I worked my way 
into the Bible—in big sections, instead of the usual 
piecemeal fashion—was that it was no handbook of 
ideals and theories but rather the record of this God's 
dealings in particular ways with particular individuals 


and nations in particular situations. It is an account 
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not of eternal principles working themselves out py 
of a powerful Will meeting situations as they arise, dif, 
ferent ones in different ways, and turning all the ci. 
cumstances of history to the service of His own releny. 
less purpose. 


The other thing that struck me was that whereye 
you dig into this record you find the theme which Crops 
up again and again from cover to cover: Captivity ang 
Deliverance. It is the opening theme of Creation ang 
the Garden of Eden, only inverted. There it is Free. 
dom, then Captivity. Thereafter the stress falls oy 
Captivity, then Deliverance. Start with Noah and 
Joseph and run straight on down through Egypt firg 
and Babylon later and on into the jail sentences of 
Peter and Paul, and the persecution of the Church 
evident in the Book of Revelation. Dominating all jp 
the New Testament are the central facts of the Cruci. 
fixion and the Resurrection which climax the same 
theme. 








All this simmers down to only one page of the jail- 
bird’s notebook—but perhaps the editors will give me 
another chance. In case they don’t there is one thing 
more to say. I have dwelt on the Bible because that | 
was the biggest thing for me personally, but not for 
that reason only. What of this Christian community 
which we are struggling to achieve and to give function- 
ing expression to, as members of which we seek to serve 
the Ruler of the nations in days of anarchy and war? 
Enough for us to know that it is part and parcel of the 
Eternal’s relentless purpose, the particular demand 
which He is making at this hour on those of us whom 
He has called to live, and if need be suffer, for His 
Holy Church,—divided among and within the nations 
and yet One in the life of its common Lord. The fact 
that it is a time of captivity for those who have been 
called to be his people need not dismay us, and will not 
if our life is rooted in the scriptures. And not until 
our common life as a world-wide movement finds its 
source in his Word can we hope to maintain our unity, | 
or witness to his power, or effectually to serve his 
righteous purpose. 








* | 


HISTORIC UTTERANCES 


“There is no Allied propaganda in the United States. | 
There is no one to tell us how we ought to think.” 
—Raymond Gram Swing, in a broadcast December 23, 
1939. 


“Fascism threatens neither religious nor eco 
nomic freedom, nor the security of other European | 
nations.” —Lord Lloyd, in The British Case. 

“I have always said that if Great Britain were de 
feated in war, I hoped we should find a Hitler to lead | 
us back to our rightful position among the nations.” 
—Winston Churchill, quoted by the Manchester Guard- 
ian, Armistice Day, 1939. 


—No Frontier News Service. 
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THE STUFF OF WHICH BROTHERHOOD It MADE 


° 


PAUL MORITZ 


LL heads were bowed in silent prayer. If the moun- 
tains had been snowcapped, if the trees had been pine, 
if the secretary-leader had been Chuck Schwieso, it 
might have been the Estes Conference. True the lan- 
guage of the meeting was strange (not as strange as it 
seemed months and the students were 
refugees driven from their homes by war rather than 
by a desire to visit these mountains. Still tnese forty 
Christian students, grouped in worship, in fundamental 
fact were members of Estes, or any summer conference, 
or any meeting of Christian students anywhere in the 


three ago ) 


world. 

The spirit of consecrated worship, the desire and de- 
termination to follow Christ, the faith in the ultimate 
victory of God’s love, these make us brothers wherever 
they are found. We may not yet know each other. 
Unhappily we may at times deny each other. Still we 
are brothers. 

This brotherhood in no way depends upon super- 
ficial similarities, and in different environmental situa- 
tions the actions of Christians may be quite different 
(though not contradictory). Yet the fundamental simi- 
larities and agreements may at times take strikingly 
similar courses, and today when so often Christians 
superficially at least cannot agree in action, such in- 
stances may be encouraging and interesting. 

What should be the basic of codperation between 
Christian Associations and other student organizations? 
How can we create a closer relationship with the na- 
tional movements abroad? How can we strengthen the 
relation of student Y.W., Y.M. and church groups? 
How do we mobilize a larger number of Christian stu- 
dents to participate in the work of the S.C.M.? How 
do we get a deeper understanding of the Christian faith? 
How do we grasp the general political and social situa- 
tion and apply our faith and energies? 

Recognize these questions? 
Hollister? N.I.C.C.? Not exactly. They may have 
had a similar list. In fact it’s a safe wager that they 
had one like it—but these questions were taken from 
the report of China’s National Christian Student Con- 
ference at Kunming, held last August. 


Eagles Mere, you say? 


At almost the same time when N.I.C.C. delegates 
were assembling at Riverdale, picked representatives 
from the eight Christian Liens (Regional Councils) 
were meeting on the campus of the Kwan Tu Agri- 
cultural School (near Kunming, Yunnan). 

What courage and faith are needed to produce such 
a conference, here in these times! Seabeck delegates 
required about four davs to reach Riverdale (N. Y.). 
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The Ming Rei Lien delegate took twenty-two days to 
reach Kunming, and the rigors of day-coach travel (I 
assume the Seabeck delegates went “the N.I.C.C. way”) 
cannot compare with the terrors of Chinese bus travel. 
Other traveling times to Kunming varied but none was 
less than a week. And though hardship and danger 
make the trip adventurous, none was easy. 

At the last moment the conference location had to be 
changed to Kwan Tu, because the original location was 
swept by cholera. At Kwan Tu, malaria threatened, 
and a conference chart (like the one Asilomar issues ) 
would have included a little block of daily time devoted 
to “take your quinine.” 


The Conference Program 


The theme of the conference was “Christian Students 
Building a New China.” Student officers presided and 
a “steering committee” of students and adults planned 
the program. Each morning began with exercise, fol- 
lowed by quiet time. Then breakfast, group Bible study, 
morning speech and group discussion. After lunch came 
recreation, singing, sharing of religious experiences and 
reports of local activities. The first day was devoted 
to reports of Lien activities and suggestions for discus- 
sion and action. From these came the questions which 
I quoted earlier. The discussion which ensued eventuated 
in a number of proposals such as those which follow: 


+ 


This banner, presented to 
Paul Moritz by Chinese stu- 
dents, now adorns the recep- 
tion room of the 
student office at 347 Madison 
York City. 
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We pledge ourselves to the unbroken unity of the coun- 


try. We want to do our share in reconciling whatever 
differences and friction there may be between the different 
parties and groups and oppose any plot of division and 
disunion. As Christians, we believe in the words of Jesus 
that any realm divided against itself comes to ruin and 
any city or house divided against itself will not stand. 

We advocate democracy as the best political system under 
which we may have real freedom in speech and religion. 

We advocate a social order based on the lines of socialism 
under which we may really “proclaim release for captives 
and recovery of sight for the blind, to set free the oppressed, 
to proclaim the Lord’s year of favor.” 

We advocate a radical change of individual lives of the 
citizens as a basis for New China. 

We support the various efforts in enlisting the codpera- 
tion and assistance of all anti-Fascist and peace-loving 
countries. 


It’s All Very Familiar 


In order to further these principles four movements 
were to be encouraged during the year (1) Know 
Christianity Movement, (2) International Friendship 
Movement, (3) Know the Times Movement, (4) Self- 
Dedication Movement. 

And now just in case you aren’t yet convinced that 
you would have felt quite at home in the Kunming 
Conference may I quote a little more of the report? 

A motion was carried almost unanimously (that almost 
unanimously somehow has the flavor of the N.I.C.C. doesn’t 
it?) to form a National Federation of Student Christian 
Unions to replace the old Provisional Council of the S.C.M. 
The conference delegated the Shanghai Lien to serve as the 
leading unit of the National Federation with the assistance 
of the following three executive secretaries: Kiang Wen- 
Han (chairman); Miss Shih Pao Chen; Mr. R. H. Ting. 
The National Federation has two main functions: (1) to 
maintain closer contact between the various loval liens, and 
(2) to promote program activities of a national nature. 

It is hoped that Hsiao Hsi, the monthly student magazine 
published by the Student Division of the National Com- 
mittee Y.M.C.A. for the past twelve years, will become, 
with the coéperation of the National Committee Y.W.C.A 


Student Department, the national organ of the Chinese 
S.C.M. 


Here, as in the American Movement, we see the de- 
sire of Christian students to work together regardless 
of sex or secretarian differences. Both movements are 
results of natural growth and inherent in both organiza- 
tions are difficult problems which cannot be over- 
come merely by the impatient desire to work in co- 
Operation. Both represent a slow process of adjustment 
recognizing their obligation to and benefit from the 
tradition and development of Christian work. Both, it 
is hoped, will be replaced by more unified and inclusive 
bodies. And above all, both serve to dramatize the ever- 
spreading desire of students to grasp adequately and 
to implement the teachings of Christ. 

N.F.S.C.U. identical with N.I.C.C.? Of course not. 
Similar? Undeniably. And without overemphasizing 
this similarity doesn’t it make our brotherhood seem a 
little more dramatic? Again the report: 

The conference closed with an evening communion serv- 
ice. . . . Holy Communion is a representation of the whole 
content of the Christian religion. It reminds us of the 
necessity of suffering and the ultimate victory of the King- 
dom of God in this troubled world. 
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THE FEDERATION AND 
WORLD CHRISTENDOM 


FOR the influence which the judgment of history jg 
likely to discover to have been the most important to. 
ward the creation of a worldwide Christendom we mug 
turn to the World’s Student Christian Federation. The 
Federation has served the Ecumenical Movement in 
threefold capacity—as pioneer, as training-school of 
leaders, and in its own life as the fullest existing real. 
ization of united Christianity. 


Since its founding in 1895 the Federation has pre. 
served its fellowship unbroken through every stress and 
crisis, even the most divisive conflict in human history. 
By its experience much has been learned of the possi. 
bilities and limitations in world community, and espe. 
cially of the circumstances under which such community 
can be both real and enduring. In one area after ap. 
other of unsurveyed problems, it has pioneered a path- 
way by which other world Christian movements have 
subsequently advanced. Especially noteworthy has been 
its courage in probing the deeper issues which divide 
Christians, issues of theological conviction which some 
other ecumenical movements have been hesitant to tackle, 
Thus it has furnished a testing ground in the conditions 
of ecumenical codperation. And not for Christian or- 
ganizations only. One of the foremost leaders of the 
League of Nations gave it as his judgment that the most 
significant experimentation making possible a sound and 
stable community of nations had taken place within the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 


From such pioneering have emerged not only guiding 
principles but also men schooled in those principles and, 
more important, habituated to the reality of interdenom- 
inational and interconfessional Christian fellowship. 
When the leaders of Protestant Christendom come to- 
gether, it is like a reunion of old schoolfellows. The 
great majority have been trained within the fellowship 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


Not only did the Federation pioneer early essays in 
Christian codperation. Today its fellowship surpasses 
all others in depth and strength of ecumenical under- 
standing and vitality. Before later movements had em- 
barked on tentative ventures, the Federation had driven 
the reality of its community to firm foundations. 
Throughout the centrifugal convulsions of 1914-18, pos- 
sibly more than any other world structure it held its life 
unshattered. With the signing of peace, it was the first 
to be fully reunited and reconstituted. In the decades 
since, the bases of its common life have steadily deepened 
and strengthened. Today they are more profound and 
indestructible than ever before. 

Thus Christian youth in the universities are laying 
essential and enduring foundations for the world Chris- 
tendom of the future, by blazing trails toward its realiza- 
tion, by preparing its leadership, and by proving its pos- 
sibility through the actualities of their own fellowship. 
—Henry P. Van Dusen in The Healing of the Nations. 
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OUT OF THE 
TRATOSPHERE 





QUANTITIES of editorial ink were spilled over the 
recent Citizenship Institute in Washington sponsored 
by the American Youth Congress. But much of the 
comment missed the educational significance of this trek 
of more than five thousand young people to the nation’s 
capitol. Here college youths rubbed elbows with young 
farmers. and industrial workers. They saw senators 
and congressional committees at work. They saw and 
heard the highest officials of the land. They faced ques- 
tions of burning importance to young people—jobs, 
education, civil liberties. Who could measure in terms 
of semester hours of credit the amount learned by 
thoughtful students who took part in this holiday week- 





end? 

Less spectacular experiments in social education are 
taking place, in the college curriculum and outside, to 
a greater degree than most of us realize. Slowly but 
surely it is dawning upon college professors that the 
town, city or country in which the institution is located 
provides an admirable social laboratory. Today in many 
colleges the study of social phenomena has become a 
lively affair. True, some field trips are little more than 
rubberneck tours, and some community projects fail 
to go beyond the symptoms to deal with real issues. 
But college teaching in the social sciences seems defi- 
nitely to be on the move toward leaping over college 
walls and utilizing community resources. 


Use Your Summer 


The discovery of the summer vacation as a period for 
continuing one’s education along lines not planned by 
the college is one of the encouraging developments in 
American education. Three months seem unnecessarily 
long for pure leisure, and the amount to be earned in 
gainful occupation is for many negligible. Consequently 
an increasing number of students are asking for advice 
about the best way to spend a summer. Hence the 
Summer Directory of projects and inquiries on another 
page of this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

Of the value of such experiences there can no longer 
be any doubt. For those who want a rationalization of 
the why and how of such enterprises in social education, 
however, abundant materials are available. A recent 
study by a commission of the Progressive Education 
Association* presents a thorough analysis of the factors 
in the developmental needs of young people themselves 
which make education in wider social relationships es- 
sential. The older youth normally seeks to find his new 





*Reorganizing Secondary Education. Commission on Sec- 


ondary School Curriculum. Appleton-Century Co. 1939, 
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Summer Inquiry groups are still the best 
known means of social self-education 
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PAUL M. LIMBERT 


° 


emotional bearings in the larger social world of which 
he has become conscious. He has vague impulses con- 
cerning the common good which must be transformed 
into a realistic evaluation of his own social and economic 
responsibilities and opportunities. Direct experience 
in the working world provides a safeguard against the 
glibness which results from study confined within the 
walls of a school and untried under the stubborn con- 
ditions of the job. Industrialism has robbed youth of 
the educational opportunity to learn the social signifi- 
cance of work. The institutionalization of social services 
has deprived him of assuming first-hand responsibility 
for feeding the stranger, ministering to the sick, or 
finding work for the unemployed. In an increasingly 
interdependent world he finds himself strangely ab- 
stracted from society. There is no sure path by which 
he may gradually assume civic responsibilities. The 
period of civic infancy and irresponsibility is prolonged. 
All the more need, therefore, that through colleges and 
other agencies these young adults should get a fuller 
comprehension of the functioning of a complex com- 
munity, a keener identification with the common aims 
of a wider group, and a growing sense of social re- 
sponsibility. 

But this kind of learning will not come automatically 
through taking part in a multitude of activities. It is 
only a half truth that we learn by doing; we learn also 
by thinking over what we have been doing. If a stu- 
dent engages in some local undertaking, he must come 
to see that he is identifying himself with persons, ideas, 











The New York Summer Service Group sets sail for— 
can it be Coney Island? 
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causes far more remote and extensive than those im- 
mediately apparent. He must not get so wrapped up in 
helping a group of boys have a good time that he over- 
looks the factors in the immediate environment which 
tend to pull the boys back to conventional practices 
when he is gone and perhaps result in inadequate year- 
round facilities for recreation. The type of social enter- 
prise must be adapted to differences in social maturity 
of our students, but we must lead them on as soon as 
possible to an awareness of the wider social processes. 
In other words, if students are to get the most out of 
their various projects in work, study, and other forms 
of social action, they must be sure of careful planning 
and competent guidance. If a student merely works six 
weeks in factory or office and fails to analyze his work 
experience, there is little gain for education or religion. 
One of our local Student Christian Movement secre- 
taries is seeking to develop with students who go out as 
individuals to work during the summer a list of ques- 
tions which may be the basis of their study and observa- 
tion. One of the most searching questions to be raised 
as students carry through their social education in or 
out of the curriculum is this: What difference is this 
activity likely to make in the development of social 
sensitivity and social responsibility ? 


A VITAL SUMMER EXPERIENCE 


OWN THE last day of the Summer Laboratory, thir- 
teen students sat together on a bluff overlooking the 
City of Boston. In the dusk the great city became a 
maze of lights and shadows. But during the preceding 
month it had been a thrilling, pulsating laboratory for 
these students, who wanted to know at first hand how 
people live. “The Boston Summer Laboratory,” they 
all agreed, “has been the most vital experience of our 
lives.” 

“For the first time,” a Berea College student said, 
“I felt myself a constructive part of the great move- 
ment for social justice; felt the thrill of working for 
my ideals, rather than just thinking or dreaming about 
them.” 

A Colby Junior graduate added: “The Summer Lab- 
oratory is an experience which all who are in the blind 
state common to comfortable middle class should have.” 

“Whatever intolerance I may have had toward other 
races or religions has disappeared,” said a Maine sen- 
ior. “I now feel a new freedom in my living with 
persons of differing race or religion.” 


ON June 21-July 20, 1940, the Summer Laboratory 
of Social and Industrial Conditions in Greater Boston 
will hold its seventh “annual.” Sponsored by the Met- 
ropolitan “Y,” it is open to college men and women of 
any race or nationality. A qualification for membership 
is an interest in the social forces and problems affect- 
ing the world today. The thirteen students enrolled 
last summer were drawn from various colleges in the 
east and middle west; they represented widely varying 
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10-17. 

NE 

In Boston’s SoutH END 12-19 

That's a shower at the right—and you may decide for yourself MI 
whether the crowd is enjoying itself , 1 Sot 

Sol 

economic and cultural backgrounds, differing religious 2 GE 
beliefs, and several racial groups. With the director, 3 GE 
Ann Silver, the “Lab” students lived at South End So 
Settlement House, in a neighborhood where peoples of Ro 
more than twenty-three nationalities live. June 
Several factors made the Laboratory experience an SE 


invaluable one; foremost was the enriching, practical 
experience gained through direct contact with social 
agencies in the city of Boston. Each student worked Ni 
for three to four weeks in some agency of social work | ™¢ 
They spent their time in observation and in perform: 
ing useful tasks (in no instance did they take the place} Oim 
of a paid worker). | ss, 

The work done by the members varied with the in- | 
dividual’s interests. Four students, under the auspices | June 
of the Bostori Housing Association, made a housing} #4 
survey. The results revealed whether evicted families | 
from the slum clearance area had moved into better M 
or worse homes. One student worked at the Framing: | 
ham Reformatory for Women; another served ina} ard 
Boston Health Unit; a third made a survey of health 
conditions among the families of factory workers; still} Cor 





another worked with the Consumers League. mut 
"* * - . . stuc 
Visits to factories and laundries were made under os 


the guidance of a labor organizer; stories were told 
and games taught to children at the Robert Gould Shaw} Mo 
House; a play school was held for five-year-olds. A| E 
girl whose interest was medical social work spent paft} cen 
of each day in the Boston City Dispensary; a student} 21- 


, : “ee 410 

interested in group activities worked in a settlement 

house in Boston’s East End. a 
‘ Stt 
[he experiences of each day were shared by the} ;., 


group at dinner at South End House. Here the tak) yy, 
was lively. Later there were talks by authorities ona] _ sio 
wide variety of subjects. The evening ended some} (EF 
times with a visit to a labor meeting or settlement 


na ai. Fr 
house. The general consensus of opinion was that /s 
these four weeks were an experience of inestimable) .. 


value. GRACE MATTHEWS. lat 
Virginia Union University. " 
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WHAT THE INTELLIGENT 
§TUDENT Is DOING THIS SUMMER 


Summer Conferences 


New EncLtanp. Camp Oatka, East Sebago, Maine. June 
10-17. 

New York State. Silver Bay, on Lake George, N. Y. June 
12-19. 


Mippte ATLANTIC. Eagles Mere, Pa. June 9-16. 
Blue Ridge, N. C. June 8-17. 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
June 11-18. 
June 19-27. 
Y.M.C.A. Camp, Hollister, Mo. 

Rocky MouNTAIN. 
June 7-17. 

SEABECK. 


1 SoUTHEAST. 
SoUTHEAST. 
College Camp, Wisc. 


June 6-13. 
2 GENEVA. 
8GenEVA. College Camp. Wisc. 
SouTHWEST. June 2-11. 


Association Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 
Hood's Canal, Kitsap County, Wash. June 8-16. 


Economic and Social Research 


New YorK SuMMER SERVICE Group. Each member works 
on the staff of a social institution; evenings and week-ends are 
given to seminars, trips of exploration and recreation. Average 
cost $75. June 24 through August 17, or 31 optionally. (Frank 
Olmstead, 26 Washington Place, New York City.) 


San Francisco SUMMER SeERvICE LABORATORY. Codperative 
living; forums; trips; work with social agencies in Bay Area. 
June 29-August 4. Approximately $60; some scholarships 
available. (Edwin L. Duckles, 2227 Union Street, Berkeley, 
California, ) 


Mempuis Project. Sharecropper and tenancy problems in co- 
éperation with the Southern Tenant Farmers Union. Field trips. 
About $40. (Southeastern Field Council, Y.M.C.A., 706 Stand- 
ard Building, Atlanta, Ga.) 


St. Louris SumMeR LazporaTory. Sponsored by Inter-regional 
Committee, Rocky Mountain and Southwest Regions. A com- 
munity inquiry. An effort will be made to find employment for 
students so that either room or board or both can be earned. 
June 21-August 2. About $10. (Arno Haack, Y.M.C.A., Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo.; or Mr. and Mrs. Carroll 
Moon, 114 East Ninth Street, Topeka, Kansas. ) 


Boston SUMMER LABORATORY. 
centers and trade unions. Seminars; forums; field trips. June 
21-July 20. Approximately $80. (Boston Summer Laboratory, 
410 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Forty hours’ work in social 


Paciric NortHwest Work Camp. Sponsored by the Regional 
Student Council, Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A.; in codperation with the 
federal Farm Security Administration. Dayton, Ore., near 
McMinnville. Physical labor, playground supervision, discus- 
sional and religious program with migrant farm families. 
(Howard D. Willets, Y.M.C.A. Building, Portland, Ore.) 


VOLUNTEER Work Camps. Sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers). Opportunity for con- 
structive service on projects that are greatly needed by the local 
community. Projects for both men and women involve physical 
labor. Discussions and recreation occupy evenings. Camps: 


1 on — 
For white students. 2 For men students. % For women students. 
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. - - A Summer Directory of Conferences, 
Industrial Laboratories, Work Camps. (Ex- 
cept where otherwise indicated all groups 
are interracial and are open both to men 
and women.) 


East Millsboro, Pa. (bituminous coal district) ; Cooperstown, 
N. Y. (codperative forestry development) ; Cloverdale, Mich. 
(education for codperative living); Clarkesville, Ga.t (rural 
rehabilitation) ; Flint, Mich. (recreational development) ; Roch- 
dale, Miss. (Delta Codperative Farm); North Weare, N. H. 
(restoration after hurricane); Delano, Calif. (building social 
center for migrants). In addition, Advanced Work Camps for 
those who have attended previous work camps will be held at: 
Soddy, Tenn.;1 Merom, Indiana; Scotts Run, W. Va.; Chi- 
cago, Ill. June 28-August 23. Approximate cost $75; some 
scholarships obtainable. (Work Camp Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


LID SuMMeER ScHoot. Laboratory for labor and social action 
in New York City. About $65. June 13-July 26. (League for 
Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New York City.) 


Officers’ Training 


New York Presipents Scnoor. Training for Christian 
leadership. Academic credit through Columbia University. 
Trips, seminars. Minimum cost $80. July 8-August 16. (Katha- 
rine Duffield, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.) 


Estes Park Orricers SEMINAR. Combining employment on 
the grounds with study courses and seminars. June 20-Septem- 
ber 4. (Fern Babcock, 404 East Tenth Street, Kansas City, Mo.) 


Peace Service 


STUDENT CARAVANS.! Organized last year under the auspices 
of the former Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Teams con- 
sist of two young men, two young women, and an adult coun- 
selor. Intensive training followed by seven weeks in field. 
There will be 62 teams; 4 training camps. (Youth Crusade, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn.) 


StupENT Peace Service. Sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers). One hundred college students 
as peace volunteers for full-time work in the United States and 
Mexico during July and August. (Student Peace Service, 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Bible Study 


Study of the historical records of the Life of Jesus 


Iota S1cMA Seminar. Camp Minnesing, Algonquin Park, 
Ontario, Canada. July 13-August 26. Cost $125. (Alpha Psi 
Zeta Foundation, Stanford University, California.) 


SrerRA SEMINAR. Ojala (about twelty miles from Ventura), 
California. June 21-July 19. Living costs approximately $40. 
Registration, $2. (Marjorie McGregor, 2317 Le Conte, Berke- 
ley, Calif.) 


EASTERN SEMINAR. Hudson Shore Labor School near Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. August 5-September 2. Approximate inclusive 
cost $60 for tuition and registration. (Mrs. Louise Pfuetze, 
3601 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


SouTHWEST SEMINAR. Pine Lodge, Capitan, N. M. Dr. 
Frederick S. Howes of Canada, leader. For student and adult 
leaders. August 5-30. Cost, $42.50. (Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 
McGoodwin, Okemah, Okia.) 
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Other Projects 


Penpte Hit. Maintained by the Society of Friends. An 
endeavor to live the kind of life which supplies the answer to 
the social problems under consideration. Alexander Meiklejohn 
of California and Carl Heath of England, special lecturers. 
June 27-July 26. Living costs and tuition, $95. (Pendle Hill, 
Wallingford, Pa.) 


To Mexico witH SHERWoop Eppy. Seminar, similar in plan 
with those which in previous years went to Europe. July 4- 
August 13. Round trip, $450. (Sherwood Eddy, 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York City.) 


See New YorK witH THE N.S.F.A. See the World’s Fair 
and New York City with a college group. (For program and 
costs: N.S.F.A. Travel Department, 1410 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) 


Nova Scotia Tour. Study of local codperatives from head- 
quarters at Saint Francis Xavier University, Antigonish. $70.00. 
August 12-24. (Codperative League, 167 West 12th Street, 
New York City.) 


TRAVELING Economic Seminar. Industrial and rural south, 
with the National Religion and Labor Foundation. Minimum, 
$115. July 2-31. (W. E. Uphaus, 106 Carmel Street, New 
Haven, Conn.) 


PROPHETIC RELIGION 
(From page 136.) 


the prophetic word places human beings before the 
utterly radical situation of God's judgment, God’s im- 
minent actions, God’s will for him. And this is to call a 
man to repentance. Repent, for the Kingdom of God is 
at hand. It always is, and nowhere more than now. 
It is truer now from our human communal situation 
than ever before in history. But this, too, is a generali- 
zation. To state it prophetically is to state our con- 
temporary situation with the shrewdness of observation 
which is so characteristic of the prophet. 


In Our Own Day 


Naturally, the demand will be raised that prophetic 
religion should have something clear and definite to 
say for our own day. Of course, this is true. It merely 
underlines the tremendous need for true prophetic 
voices in the world today. The trouble seems that most 
prophetic voices have grown husky. Yet, one renders 
himself subject to grave suspicion in declaring any 
absolute imperative too confidently and with too great 
certainty. But at least these are some of the things that 
prophetic religion might be saying to us, who are so 
perplexed and troubled by the world we know: 


1. First of all, we need to be careful observers of 
what is going on in the world. We must recognize 
propaganda when we meet it, and this is difficult to do. 
We must be able to evaluate what is reported to us, to 
separate the chaff from the wheat. In the midst of the 
tantalizing complexity of affairs we must watch dili- 
gently and patiently for what it is that is happening to 
us. What roles may the nations be playing in the pur- 
pose of God? What lines of meaning can we see in 
what is happening to England and France and Russia 
and Germany and China and Japan and ourselves? We 
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must be able to distinguish between what is happening 
right now and what may be the final issue. It may fy 
that the two powers we fear most are but “two tails 9 
smoking firebrands.” I believe they are, but I belie 
it only in the ranges which are God’s. My trust in hig 
purpose and meaning is clearer than my understanding 
of his purpose right now. 


2. A second word is characteristically prophetic jp 
the heaviness of its “burden.” We need to cultivate 
the discipline of waiting. The Book of Habakkuk 
enormously rewarding reading today. Habakkuk’s ey 
is ours: 

Wherefore dost thou show me wrongdoing, 
And make me look upon trouble? 
Destruction and violence are before me, 
And therein strife and opposition arises. 


Therefore the law is paralyzed, 

And justice never goes forth. 

But the wicked circumvent the innocent 
And so justice goes forth perverted. 


Precisely so. When Nebuchadnezzar or Alexander the 
Great are in the saddle, what are we to say? Habakkuk 
finds that he can only climb the watch-tower of waiting, 
He will keep himself on the qui vive to see what it is 
that God may be saying. His action is commended: the 
vision is for the appointed time; if it tarry, wait for it, 
for it will surely come. We don’t usually think of the 
prophets’ waiting times, but the great prophets all show 
signs of much waiting. Snap judgments and ferver are 
no substitute for brooding silence and solitude and 
prayer. 


3. Again, we can identify ourselves with the tragedy 
of the world. Our sense of community which comes 
slowly if it comes deeply helps us to share with poign- 





ancy what millions of men and women of our own age 
are suffering. There is a fellowship of sorrow and suf- 
fering into which we may all enter. I am writing these 
words in the midst of Holy Week. The Cross of Christ 
means nothing to us unless we see the Cross in the 
world today, and we ourselves will not see the Cross 
unless our own hearts have known something of the 


crucifixion which comes by voluntarily bearing the bur- | 


den of someone else. 


4. There are those among our contemporaries who 
would raise the characteristic cry of the false prophets, 
“Go up and prosper.” “It is possible that there are 


om 


crises in history when this cry is legitimate. I am not | 
yet sure that this is one of them. Moreover, I am not | 


sure that “to go up” means to bear arms for the allies, 
or that this kind of “going up” will bring any real 
“prosperity.” It may be that there are other forces, 
less dramatic and conspicuous, but ultimately more 
powerful and determinative, which express God's will 
for us in our time. They are like the waters of Shiloh 
which flow very softly, but which are more important 
than the deluge of the Euphrates, which seems to be 
overwhelming our times. In this prophetic confidence 
and assurance will be our strength. 
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“Protect Us Against Peace” 


Substantial groups of business men are worried over 
the possibility of an early peace and its disastrous effect 
on their investments. Their only remedy seems to be 
insurance against an armistice which would leave them 
with large stocks of goods which in time of peace could 
be unloaded only at sharply reduced prices. Hence 
there is a great rush to insurance underwriters, accord- 
ing to a financial correspondent of the London Times, 
with demands for information on the best ways to safe- 
guard themselves against the calamity of an early settle- 
ment. But belief in the protracted waging of the war 
does not seem too robust among the insurance men, 
who want about ten pounds on every hundred pounds of 
business for every month that the dreaded peace is kept 


away.—London, NFS. 


Balkans Under Turkey 


Whereas nationally and culturally the Balkan peoples 
are proud of their ancient roots, they were practically 
submerged by the Turks for five centuries and the mod- 
ern Balkan states are very new. This is equally true 
of the churches, for though the monasteries have been 
the guardians of national tradition and culture as well 
as of religion, the Turks successfully crippled any intelli- 
gent contact between Church and people by the appoint- 
ment of Greek bishops in the Slavonic countries and 
ordering the liturgy to be said in Greek. The effects 
of this situation are still to be found in the universities, 
though a more educated priesthood and a wider inter- 
change of thought and experience among the leaders are 
beginning to make their mark. 


Epic Exodus 


The story of the migration of the Chinese universities 
is only beginning to be known on this continent after 
two years. Two universities far up in the northwest 
corner of China—one in Peking, one in Tientsin—mi- 
grated by boat, train and bus a thousand miles to 
Chengsha, and when this position became untenable 
hundreds of the students walked a thousand miles up 
into the mountains to the extreme southwest of China, 
where they are today settled in temporary classrooms. 
If you were to try to get some idea of what this move- 
ment means in terms of education in the United States 
you would have to imagine every college in this coun- 
try closed with the exception of one small one in Bos- 
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ton, one in Manhattan and one in Los Angeles. You 
would have to imagine the students of Harvard and 
Wellesley and M.I.T. going by various means to Spring- 
field, Mass. and then setting off—by foot power—across 
Massachusetts and a thousand miles to New Mexico, 
where you would now find them carrying on at Santa 
Fé. There is nothing in the history of mankind’s search 
for learning which can compare with the Chinese de- 
termination to keep the young leadership of the land at 
their studies in order that when the days of reconstruc- 
tion come they may have educated national leadership. 
The government, by the way, gives them free educa- 
tion. Henry P. Van Dusen. 


Race and Caste 


“Is there any connection between the caste system in 
India and the race question in America?’ It was a 
Negro secretary of a mid-western Y.W.C.A. who put 
that question to me. I said I believed there was a very 
close connection. Indeed, wherever there are groups of 
underprivileged people, wherever groups are divided 
by racial differences, may be seen manifestations of the 
spirit of racial pride which is the curse of the white race 
above other races upon earth. 


There are three things which I believe to be true of 
the caste system in India and its relevance to discrim- 
ination in America: (1) Indian educated classes are 
deeply interested in the race problem in America. It 
seems that when an Indian meets an American there is 
somewhere in the back of his mind a memory of the 
lynchings that happen in the United States. Every- 
thing that happens in America in regard to the racial 
problem quickly becomes the subject of comment in 
India. (2) I believe that the great achievement of the 
Christian message in India has been the discovery of 
the untouchables; great are the treasures of intelligent 
power and spiritual insight that I have seen and known 
and loved in students of that underprivileged class. 
(3) Today Mr. Gandhi and many reforming Hindus 
are working for the uplift of the seventy million un- 
touchables. Lest Americans should feel superior to 
India on the question of discrimination, I will say that 
the forward looking Hindus have as keen a sense of 
shame of this blot on India, as we have with regard to 
the various forms that racial discrimination takes in the 
United States. 


ALICE VAN DorEN, speaking at Toronto. 
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Marcus in the New Y 


Qvo Vapis? 


wk Times 


Tulip-Time in Holland 


There is no question that possession of air and naval 
bases in Holland would give Germany an exceedingly 
favorable position from which to launch the long prom- 
ised destruction attack against England—and the dan- 
ger for Holland is growing in proportion. There are 
many outward signs to supplement the firm conviction 
among leading members of the German army that a 
move against Holland is to be realized in a short time. 


Dutch army uniforms are being smuggled into Ger- 
many and tailor shops are busy preparing further sup- 
plies of uniforms identical with those worn by officers 
and soldiers of the army of the Netherlands. New 
squadrons of planes are being formed daily at the Ger- 
man air-bases serving the Dutch and Belgian fronts. 
The number of reserve planes and reserve pilots is being 
brought up to battle standard; tank squadrons are 
being put into readiness. Leaves have been cancelled. 
It would be possible to close the frontiers on very short 
notice. Nothing goes on in Holland which is not re- 
ported in detail in the Reich. It is believed in Germany 
that she can repeat in Holland what Russia did in the 
Baltic States, obtaining the use of landing fields and 
harbors without invasion or even extensive military 
occupation. 

There are large groups in Holland who believe that 
it would be absurd for the little country to oppose Ger- 
many. They are anxious to prevent Holland from be- 
coming a battlefield. The Germans are convinced that 
English aid from the sea would be impossible. The 
Dutch air force is insignificant—From the Bulletin of 
The Friends of German Freedom, New York City. 
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Spot News 
of the Federation 


Dr. Koo Has a Quiet Hour, During an air raid ing 
Chinese city T. Z. Koo found refuge in a cemetery— 
which he had all to himself. Stretched out between th 
high mounds of two graves his mind was not on the 
church or the particular Christian organization he 
serves, he says, or on the great theological teachings of 
Christianity. He was comforted by the thought: 
“Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I shall fear no evil.” This dependence upon God 
rather than on might or science or human wisdom, he 
characterized as one of the elements of a faith adequate 
for our day. 


Iceland. News via Scotland reports that an SCY 
branch has been formed at the Reykjavik University 
and has about twenty members. 


Christian House, London. At its new headquarters 
(103 Gower Street), the Club is full of life and sty. 
dents. A “War News and Peace Aims” group has been 
formed representing fourteen countries with a view to 
comparing peace reports and posting interesting items 
on the notice board. Lectures to be given this spring; 
“International Portraits’’ of Franco, Roosevelt, Chiang 
Kai Shek and Stalin; Democracy Will Survive; The 
World We Sleep in. The Warden and Secretary are 
constantly engaged with the troubles of individual stu- 
dents. There are in London many students who are 
either exiles or very far from their homes. 


Polish Students in Hungary and Rumania. Nine 





hundred Polish refugee students are in some forty cen- | 
ters of Hungary; of these 700 or more are kept under | 


close miltiary guard. This decentralization works hard- 


ships on the students. One relief organization has se- 
cured 1,500 Polish books and a traveling library has 
been set up. Another has built recreation halls in a 
few of the camps—an improvement over constant living 





in small, bare rooms, overcrowded with crude furniture | 


taken from barns and factory. 

Two hundred refugee students are still in Rumania, 
civilians for the most part, principally to be found in 
3ucharest. The University. of Bucharest has opened its 
doors to Polish students; but handicapped by language 
difficulties, many express a desire to study in France, 
Switzerland or Jugoslavia. 

In Hungary, I.S.S. is starting a camp for students, 
near the University of Budapest. The greatest need is 
intellectual work to help them combat the restlessness 
and uncertainty which they all feel. 


A history of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion in the war years 1914-18 is being written by Ruth 
Rouse, who for many years, as a Traveling Secretary 
of the Federation served students of many countries. 
A first draft of the book is promised for this summet. 
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MooT PoINTs 
IN RETROSPECT 


I 


RETURNED from the AYC Citizenship Institute 
thoroughly repentent—a repentence born of a wrong 
frst judgment. The Institute was an historical event in 
the story of America’s youth. Over 5,000 young people 
came to Washington—and this was no drummed-up at- 
tendance. Negro youth were articulate. Southern and 
other rural youth were there, speaking, incisively. The 
Institute was no small managerial feat. I watched for 
the tiniest sign of undemocratic procedure and could 
fnd none. 1 do not see that McArthur, Tropea, and 
Roosevelt could have been given more consideration. 
Their discourteous and out-of-order behavior was em- 
barrassing to all American youth. I was appreciative of 
the way the Assembly dealt with the invitation of John 
Lewis to work with Labor’s Nonpartisan League, as an 
excellent precaution against the AYC becoming a politi- 
cal catspaw. The kind of employed and volunteer lead- 
ership that the AYC is able to attract would be a tribute 
to any organization. The “bad press” given the Insti- 
tute was most unfortunate. 








The AYC needs some program which will catch the 
imagination of youth who don’t need jobs, who have 
educational opportunities and don’t lack civil liberties. 
For the most part, the SCM crowd is in that group. 
This great host of middle-class youth needs to “join up” 
to make the AYC truly representative of American 
youth. 

Whatever potential destructive trends in the AYC 
may develop, they will not be held in check by the 
absence of Student Christian Movement people. We 
need in the Congress, in my opinion, people with SCM 
background and methods of work. Let’s get in and 
work in this effort at a truly democratic youth move- 
ment in our country. It is one thing to make democracy 
work on our comfortable secure campuses but quite an- 
other to work with youth from factory and farm, youth 
without employment, without educational opportunities 
—youth whose political zeal we could well cherish for 
ourselves! We're already in, nationally; let’s codperate 
locally. 

Have you an SCM-er on the local youth council? If 
not, get one there—if they will have you! Let’s dis- 
prove the charge of being merely “intellectual theo- 
rists” ; let’s be completely realistic—and willing to work 
on a religious level. The New England Student Chris- 
tian Movement has appointed a committee “to establish 
relationships with the Massachusetts Youth Council.” 
[ am confident that similar moves will be welcomed 
elsewhere. 

—From a letter by Maxine McKinley, Associate Secretary 
of the Metropolitan Student Y.W.C.A. in Boston 
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—two views on what happened when the 
Citizenship Institute met in Washington 
last February at the call of the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress. 


II 


THE Citizenship Institute was attacked by the press 
on grounds of undemocratic procedure and of rudeness. 
Although such reports were mainly inaccurate and un- 
fair, in some respects the AYC evidenced an unhealthy 
situation : 

First, in Institute and Assembly the treatment of 
speakers by the chair was surprising. Possibly this was 
accidental but nevertheless it impressed me unfavorably. 
Further it seemed to me that the ruling of the Chairman 
on motions was irregular and that speakers were given 
unequal use of floor and time. 


Second, matters of policy were handled irregularly. 
Resolutions were accepted affecting policy on two major 
points: cooperation with Labor’s Nonpartisan League, 
and condemnation of war loans to belligerents. Never- 
theless, the American Civil Liberties Union motion con- 
cerning communists and fascists, and my motion 
concerning implications of defense of Communists’ civil 
liberties were not allowed, being called policy changes. 

Third, representation is unequal. Unofficial indica- 
tions are that from one-half to two-thirds of the mem- 
bership (including N.I.C.C.) is represented by four to 
eight members, the remainder by about ninety. 


Fourth, I, like other delegates, observed that in gen- 
eral, neither church young people nor youths active 
locally in progressive work were represented, contrary 
to official announcements. 

These observations are not stated as matters of fact, 
but as reasons for an N.I.C.C. demand from the Youth 
Congress of definite statistics on the composition of 
Institute and Assembly. 


N.I.C.C., if true to its Christian purpose, must battle 
for unpopular causes in the next few years. It is 
unwise to waste energy fighting for unpopular causes 
which are undemocratic, and which are dishonest in 
concealment of true purpose and control. It is there- 
fore time for N.I.C.C. to make a realistic appraisal : 


1. Of the nature of the AYC and of its methods of repre- 
sentation. 


hn 


. Of the possible contribution of N.I.C.C. through the 
AYC to the advancement of the Christian community. 


3. Of the benefits to be gained both locally and nationally, 
and of the meaning of participation in the AYC to local 
groups. 


4. Of the risks involved in continued uncritical support of 
the AYC. 


If N.I.C.C. is convinced of the soundness of AYC’s 
work and use of democratic methods, it should give 
more than nominal support. Participation is inadequate 
which ends with sending one delegate, with three or 
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four national leaders active in the movement. We must 
build on local Associations. 


—From the report of David Dellinger of Yale, N.I.C.C.’s 
official representative at the Citizenship Institute 


(In making this cutting the Editor labored under difficulty. 
Between the Scylla of space limits and the Charybdis of matter, 
much that was said in support of the Institute was sacrificed 
here in order to include both the criticisms and the recom- 
mendations. ) 


DEFINITION OF PACIFISM 


Unless men are prepared to be imaginative about 
Christ, he becomes for them a pure impossibility, and 
the teacher of impossibilities. Christ is not a contra- 
diction-in-terms, but the reality of life in which all 
contradictions are resolved. And pacifism today is 
Christian (whether it owns it or not) because in it also 
the contradictions are resolved. 

But Life, neither in individuals nor in nations, is not 
an affair of rationality. Fortunately for us all, Life is 
much more a matter of Love. Pacifism, to me, is first 
and foremost the movement that is based, in varying 
degrees of awareness, on creative Love—that is to say, 
the Love which knows that it has to take a risk. To 
take the risk out of pacifism would be to kill it. 

Pacifism is not a sectarian thing: it is a great uni- 
versal credo. It has not discovered a new technique for 
changing the world; it has rediscovered a very old 
secret for saving life from death, in men, in nations, 
and the world, There is nothing to do but “hang on 
to Love and take the consequences—take them all.” 


J. MrppLeton Murray, in The Pledge of Peace. 
« 


By Cable to the Orient 


On April 17 Luther Tucker cabled to the national 
“Y” secretaries of both China and Japan: Many student 
Associations Church groups joining prayer twenty- 
first: Micah four verses one four; Mark four verses 
wenty-six thirty-two. 











CHRISTIANITY IN OUR WORLD 


The sale of this book exceeds 20,000 copies. Its author is | 
Professor John C. Bennett of | 
| 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
The Pacific Basin and America’s part in it are matters 
that need to be interpreted to the rest of the country. 
You can study them at first hand while working for your 


| M.A. or B.D. degree in this interdenominational gradu- 
| ate theological seminary 


74th year opens August 26, 1940 
A. C. McGirrert, Jr., President 
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Correspondence 


Why Not These Others? 
Tue Epirors— 


Through our government we pay $25,000 to train; 
flying cadet. Besides medical attention, quarters, thre 
square meals each day, and slate-blue uniforms, he re. 
ceives $75 a month for going to school! We think j 
necessary to train fliers. (Fortunately they prepare tp 
pilot transport and commercial planes as well x 
bombers.) But isn’t training in other areas equally 
important—in medicine, in construction, agriculture 
music and drama? When people have opportunities fo 
health, a job, a home, friends and leisure, they forget 
about fighting. They become too busy at living. 

KENNETH SMITH. 

University of Denver 

e 
A Contemporary Remarks 
Tue Epitrors— 

I was delighted to read in your February number 
your editorial “Fortune Criticizes the Church.” | 
seems to me you have made a fine analysis of the point 
of view expressed in that article. It is a healthy sign 
when such a magazine as Fortune thinks the Church is 
important enough to criticize. 

May I remonstrate with you about something else in 
the February number? The illustration on page 89 and 
the cartoon on page 108 were evidently taken from our 
magazine, the Epworth Highroad, although they were 
credited to the Epworth Herald. 


ROWENA FERGUSON. 
Nashville 


We regret this misprint and humbly make our apologies.—E. 


* 
Thank You!—yYes Indeed! 
Tue Epitors— 


May I say a word of praise for the poems of Frank 
Olmstead which appeared in the January issue of your 
magazine? In every age of social change poetry has 
been a force working toward the betterment of mam 
kind. In the seething crisis of today here is a man who! 
has looked at life with a perspective that has enabled 
him to see a way out and up. May we have more 
Psalms of the Subway? 

HELEN Bettows. | 

Washington University 


Just how it is possible for men to think that a lie told 





a nation is a victory of statesmanship, while the same 
lie told an individual would be the sign of a knave, is | 


one of the international mysteries —Francis J. Me 
Connell. 
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CHURCH AND CAMPUS 


° 


Edited by ROBERT G- ANDRUS 


N INTERESTING item for your files in prepara- 
tion for some future study of church behavior in a world 
at war is reported in the Christian Century of March 27, 
1940, by its correspondent from Syracuse, New York. 
A request was sent to the local Council of Churches by 
a U. S. Army officer asking for ecclesiastical codpera- 
tion in recruiting. The object was stated ‘‘to relieve in 
part the unemployment situation, to give the youth of 
our country an opportunity to learn a useful occupation 
and to assist in the national defense of our country.” 
The officer said he would be glad to provide speakers 
for church gatherings and literature which ministers 
could distribute. 

The Council’s reply does it great honor. It is in 
part: “Like yourselves, we are deeply concerned about 
meeting the problem of unemployment among our 
youth, and about the welfare of our country in these 
troubled times. However, recognizing that necessarily 
there must be divergent opinions on how this can best 
be done, we confess that we do not conceive army re- 
cruiting to be either the American or the Christian 
way to meet this problem. There is no precedent in 
history to show that American democracy must meet 
its unemployment problem by drawing its youth into 
the army. To our minds that, in itself, is one of the 
preliminary steps to totalitarianism. And certainly in- 
creased militarism can never be conceived as the Chris- 
tian way to help our youth find their places in this day.” 


THE Lutheran churches in America have been stirred 
more deeply than any other denominations by the plight 
of Finland. And with good cause. Finland is almost 
completely Lutheran in religious affiliation. Lutheran 
colleges and Lutheran churches are raising funds to aid 
their correligionists in Finland and in a real way repre- 
sent the solidarity that is possible within the Christian 
Community. 

A letter from Sylvia Visapaa, S.C.M. secretary in 
Helsinki, shows what happens to campus religious life 
in a totalitarian war: “Our chairman, our general sec- 
retary and our school youth secretary are army chap- 
lanms. Our members are all scattered and I believe 
everyone is having a part in the common cause. Our 
ordinary work is not carried on and no meetings are 
held. The universities and colleges as well as schools 
are all closed.” 


THE Lutheran Student Association of the North At- 
lantic Region held an inspiring twentieth annual confer- 
ence in February at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa. There were present approximately 300 from more 
than forty colleges and universities ranging from Har- 
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vard to George Washington University. A unique 
feature was a panel directed by Oswald Elbert, a senior 
at the Philadelphia Theological Seminary, in which the 
two decades of L.S.A. work made the background for 
present projects. The Ashram, attendance by Lutheran 
students at the World Christian Youth Conference in 
Amsterdam, July, 1939, and the affiliation of the 
L.S.A.A. with the World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation, were vividly portrayed. 


THE Youth Crusader of the former Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, is sponsoring student Caravans 
for this coming summer. The teams are regularly made 
up of two young men, two young women and an adult 
counselor. Before starting on their itineraries the Cara- 
vaners are assembled in training camps for intensive 
work and for organization of teams and schedules. 
There will be sixty-two Caravan teams—which means 
that this summer more than 300 persons will serve in 
nearly 500 communities. 


OF THE many “firsts” Texas again came to the front 
in religious drama, by holding the first State Student 
Religious Drama Conference in Austin early in March. 
For Texas this means students from San Antonio and 
from Abilene—from distances great enough to make 
most sections of the country feel that a conference could 
not be brought together. But in Texas, again, one must 
reckon with an enthusiasm and energy that in this case 
was generated at the Wesley Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, at Austin. Careful planning brought 
representative groups, interested in religious drama, for 
two days of conference and inspiration. 

In the Saturday afternoon session the students con- 
sidered the problems of worship and its relation to 
drama; finding a play and methods of staging it. In 
the evening the Wesley Foundation gave a banquet for 
the delegates, and on Sunday morning the students 
from Denton demonstrated what can be done through 
a worship service using the dramatic method. This was 
a singularly interesting service, using the theme “I 
Selieve in God.” The group will present three such 
services during the leadership training conference at 
Baker University in June. 


APRIL 20 and 21 have been set aside as days of fast- 
ing and prayer by the National Commission on Uni- 
versity Work representing hundreds of church-related 
student groups across the country. This Day of Prayer 
is on the same date on which the Chinese and Japanese 
Student Christian Movements are having services of 
prayer for peace and reconciliation. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Community Study Tours. To help students actually 
see different phases of local social problems, the Asso- 
ciations at the University of Texas planned a series of 
tours to study the Austin community. These included 
(1) Visit to the Negro Community Center to learn how 
the playgrounds, athletic club and handcraft shops are 
meeting the needs of the young people; (2) a Hous- 
ing Tour to view a Federal Housing project and the 
slums which preceded it; (3) a call on the WPA head- 
quarters to learn about unemployment; (4) NYA 
Camp where young people are learning technical skills 
under a schedule calling for half-time work and half- 
time study. 


California Surveys ROTC. The Associated Students 
of the California Committee, after a careful 
study of ROTC, arrived at the following conclusions : 
there is no Federal legislation requiring that enrollment 
in the ROTC must be compulsory; the university 
would suffer no financial loss whatsoever by making 
ROTC voluntary; The University Board of Regents 
have the power to make ROTC voluntary; Compul- 
sory ROTC has little or no physical educational bene- 
fits, is of little value for national defense, does not 
create leaders, does not provide good citizenship train- 


Peace 


ing or create good citizens, is bad as education, does 
not develop character, develops a mind-set that accepts 
war as “inevitable,” and a university that continues a 
compulsory ROTC course is denying elementary civil 
liberties to many students. Copious extracts from the 
71-page report, in mimeographed form, will be sent 
(while they last) on requests addressed to: Committee 
on Militarism in Education, 2929 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Religion in Life Week (February 18-22) at Buck- 
nell was a large affair, from any angle. Beginning with 
the all-college meeting on the opening Sunday evening, 
student interest 
Thursday morn- 
In the opening event three speakers—a Protes- 
tant, a Catholic and a Jew—dealt with the topic 
“Religion and Democracy”; succeeding 
sidered “Religion and the World Crisis” 
of Maturing Personality” 
Far East” and “What Religion 
Besides the main speakers 


the sessions gathered momentum in 
and support until the closing meeting 


ing. 


sessions con- 

“Problems 
“America’s Stake in the 
Does for People.” 
James F. Myers, Rabbi 
Louis Levitsky, Francis G. Harmon, Grace Loucks 
Elliott; Walter Judd and Norman Peale—the campus 
received quite an influx of student leaders, a number 
of them seniors and recent graduates—to be specific, 
Margaret Honey, James May and Richard Baker from 
Union Theological Seminary, Ben Andrews of Cor 
nell, Sally Geer of Vassar 
people. 


and a host of other helpful 
(We're going to try to get Forrest Brown to 
tell us how the plan began and developed to its present 
Ep. ) 


all-college status. 
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Dormitory Discussions have gotten under way fy 
the first time this year at Duke University, under th 
sponsorship of the Worship Committee of the YWc4 
These are 10:30 P. M. bull sessions to which ever, 
body is welcome. Student leaders take responsibility 
for a six-weeks’ period for each group. 


Twenty-five Deputations have been sent out this yeg 
from Davidson College (N. C.) and about thirty-fix 
boys have been used as Sunday School teachers, Sey. 
eral of the cabinet members are working with paston 
in near-by towns, helping with young people’s work anj 
at mission points. Prayer groups under student leader. 
ship have been held in the dorms; some groups hay 
met once and others twice a week. The “Y” has Sup: 
plied devotional literature. 


Relief Funds. The need is increasing as war in the 
world becomes more widescale. Two funds are being 
one for Chinese students and one 
for European. In many cases one campus drive is being 
held, the proceeds being allocated to the two need 
groups. Within each group the suffering is great, and 
deepening in intensity. 
these relief causes are: 


raised concurrently 


Toppers in campus-giving to 
Smith, $6,000; Yale, $2,000: 
California, $1,050. At Biblical Seminary in New York 
the student body of a hundred gave $102.77. High 
(Write the Editor if 
you need printed matter or other help in putting ona 
campaign. ) 


schools too are giving this year. 


The University Christian Mission during the past 
two years has visited forty-six colleges and universities 
A week is spent on each campus; -over 120 speakers 
have participated. Four national groups are the spor- 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council; Fed 
eral Council of Churches; Council of Church 
of Education; Student Volunteer Movement. 


SOTS: 


Soards 


“We're for an interracial dorm,” said the University 
Senate, presenting its report after an investigation of 
the Northwestern campus. The committee in its study 
dealt with two phases of the problem: actual housing 
conditions for Negro students, and prevailing inter 
racial attitudes on the campus. The survey revealed 
that while the university houses are closed to Negroes, 
the housing conditions for the thirty-five Negro stt 
dents are adequate for the present year. But looking 
toward the future, with the possibility of an increased 
attendance of Negroes, the committee believed that the 
present facilities would be very unsatisfactory and 
therefore it recommended that an interracial women’s 
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dorm be built. The Senate has approved the recom 
mendation and the Daily Northwestern supports it 
an editorial -which urges that “the university take such 


action to improve the present situation and to prevent | 


embarrassing difficulties in the future.” 
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At Home in the World is a radio quarter-hour fea- 
turing Leslie Bates Moss in a series of talks which 
propose to get underneath the surface of what’s hap- 
pening in the world. Topics for May: 10th—High 
Explosive ; 17th—We Started Late ; 24th— Idiots Never 
Combine; 31st- -Steam or Smoke. Tune in at 12: 30 
EDST, over the Red Network of the NBC. 


The National Bienniel Convention ‘of the YWCA 
met in Atlantic City April 10-16. Eleanor Smith of 
the University of Nebraska, Co-Chairman of the NICC, 
presided at the Student Section of the Convention. 
(To be reported in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN next month. 
—ED.) 





What Should 

a Minister Know? 

Bible, Theology, and Church History, of 
course. Also Religious Education, Religious 
Literature, Biography, Drama. And, in 
these days, Christian Sociology and Per- 
sonal Counseling. Then Preaching, Church 
Administration, and, perhaps highest of all, 
the Conduct of Worship. Announcement | 
of courses on all these subjects is included | 
in the catalogue of 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
57587 University Avenue, Chicago 























in Christian unity 


in a leadership equal to the need of the times 


in a Church that is supra-class, supra-race, supra-state 


in taking seriously responsibilities of Church mem- 


bership 


in making the “almighty dollar” serve Almighty God 


in choosing a vocation that counts for Christianity 
o . 2 


Believing that students will recognize the urgent impor- 
tance of new Christian strategies for our day, 7,000 copies 
of John R. Mott’s Five Decades and a Forward View have | 
been printed for 700 student groups in Colleges, Seminaries, 
Churches and Christian Associations across the country. 


The FORWARD VIEW PACKET contains one cloth 
bound book for the leader, ten paper bound copies for the 
group members, one discussion outline. 


All for $2.50 postpaid 


| This study is being encouraged by an informal committee 
of leaders in the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council, the 








University Commission, the Interseminary Move- 
ment and the Provisional Council of the WSCPF. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


INE ARLY two hundred students and faculty advisors 
participated in the yearly program conference at Chaf- 
fey Junior College (Southern California). In the 
morning the tasks of the SCM were considered in the 
light of discussions on peace, race, public affairs, reli- 
gion, and the WSCF. The afternoon sessions were 
devoted to discovery of new methods of work and 
workable program ideas to carry forward the purpose. 
The discussions were bound together by two emphases: 
the statement of purpose, stressing the religious basis 
of the SCM; and, ways of working with people. 


The conference arrangements were under the direc- 
tion of Joyce Schmidt of Chaffey and Dick Kendall of 
Pasadena; the latter also presided at the main ses- 
sions. To enable the delegates to glimpse a more mean- 
ingful conception of the program at hand, a student 
panel presented the backgrounds of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement, pointing out the vital contribution the 
SCM can make in the present international situation. 
The morning round tables and their leaders were: 
Peace, Bill Hare; WSCF, Evelyn Gentry; Race, Fay 
Allen; Public Affairs, Floy Hendricks; and Religion, 
Westley Nicholson. The Asilomar luncheon program 
was sponsored by Pasadena Junior College and fea- 
tured a clever skit burlesquing a court scene. Helps 
for officers and committee chairmen were presented in 
the afternoon round table sessions. The president’s 
group was led by Dick Mills, YMCA regional secre- 
tary; other groups included: Program chairmen, 
Emma Van Valkenberg ; Membership chairmen, George 
Marshfield; Finance and Treasurers, John and Eliza- 
beth Price; Publicity and Social, Leila Hostetter; and 
a group of advisors led by Marion Reith, YWCA field 
secretary. 

Climax of the conference was the afternoon address 
given by Rev. Karl Downs, whose presentation of so- 
cial, religious and race problems was both vivid and 
poignant. The purpose of the conference was to enable 
students to discover the possibilities for individual 
growth inherent in Christian Associations, to discover 
new program methods, and to enable the students to 
discover friends of similar interest on other junior col- 
lege campuses of Southern California. 


Durcn KENDALL AND ELIZABETH LAMB. 
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THE BookSsHELF 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD 
Grace Sloan Overton. Harper. $2.00 


This is a hopeful book. The important thing is that, 
whatever one’s philosophical assumptions, it is also a helpful 
book. Therefore, although those ministers, teachers and work- 
ers who have been affected by the contemporary continental 
theology of Barth and his kind will not find the psychological 
assumptions at all palatable, they are bound to learn a lot from 
it, and have their eyes opened. And those who accept the 
premises of the modern movement in religious education will 
find a piece of writing well suited to their taste. 

The reason for the success of the book is not far to seek. 
Mrs. Overton has listened to scores of young people pour out 
their troubles and aspirations. She has acquired her knowledge 
the hard way. She has conducted innumerable discussions in 
which apparently all the participants have taken off their gloves! 
This has put color and vitality into her pages. Hardly ever is 
she guilty of a generalization without backing it up by one or 
two or more illustrations. That is why the book reads like 
a novel. 

And, praises be, she does not dodge the hard questions. And 
although she sometimes does not call a spade a spade in the 
interests of delicacy, she never leads the reader to think she is 
not talking about some sort of implement for digging. She 
faces sanely the perennial queries about extra- or pre-marital 
sex experience, birth-control, adoption, companionate marriage, 
the relationship of the size of the family to income, the prob- 
lem of restrictive legislation in the family, the censorship of 
children’s movies and friends, the conversational use of con- 
demnatory phrases about other children, the attitude towards 
the retarded child in the home, and kindred ticklish subjects. 
My advice would be that everyone interested in the group of 
related human interests so graphically and wholesomely set 
forth here should make this a “must” book and beg, borrow, 
buy, not to say steal a copy. It is entertaining in the best 
sense, and highly informative 

I suppose I ought to add a word of criticism, but what I 
have to say in no way indicates a lack of enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Overton is somewhat given to the type of jargon which seems 
to be developing in literature of this kind. She uses “fellow- 
ship” as a verb. She talks of “love-making” (all right) and 
“love-living” (an unnecessary bit of verbal coinage). 

The book is filled with good stories, apt citations and de- 
licious thrusts—such as the one about the college executive 
who turns down a candidate for a position, while studying an 
informal photograph of him, with the remark, “There’s some- 
thing about that mouth I dislike.” 

Harper and Brothers have given the book a splendid type 
face and an attractive cover. ErpMAN Harris. 

Lawrenceville School. 


THREE TRUMPETS SOUND 
Allan A. Hunter. Association Press. $1.50. 


Almost everybody knows about Kagawa, Gandhi and Schweit- 
zer, but far too few students have read biographies of thes 
“trumpeters” who call a dying world to awake. With Grenfell, 
the lives and missions of these men have provided more positive 
illustrations for speakers and writers than those of any other 
living persons. Allan Hunter has done a notable service in 
three thumbnail sketches. He has chosen the most significant 
aspects of the lives of each and has woven them into a very 
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readable book. Nor has he hesitated to point out some 
nesses and inadequacies. Ii the book has shortcomingg 
lie in the fact that no author could do justice to such greg® 
jects in so limited space. 

In the book you will meet three tremendous persons g 
their humanity, seemingly super-human in their courage 
pursuit of an ideal; three men completely dedicated to 
God’s will, each under vastly different circumstances, Aff 
rare talents; all are “God’s fools” inasmuch as they have § 
their backs on sure personal success and riches; all are ig 
vanguard of those forces through which will come the 
struction of this shattered world. Incidentally, it is goog@ 
know about Kagawa and Schweitzer in these days wheg 
Japanese and Germans are being condemned as satanic by 
people. Haroip B, Ing 


Vorthfield Seminary. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ENVIRONME 
OF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


J. Merle Davis. International Missionary Council, 
York City. $1.00. 


Mr. Davis’ study illustrates many of the encouraging deme 
opments in the world mission of the Church. It shows 
struggle which these churches, established through the e 
istic outreach of the churches in the West, are making to 
to their service the stamp of their own genius. If college 
in America will study this book, they will help to em 
another desirable aspect of the present-day world mission 
willingness of Christian groups in the West to learn from the 
experiences of groups in other lands. 

The book offers helpful suggestions toward the solution & 
the problem of how the Church can broaden its financial ba 
so that it can shake off the conscious or unconscious cont 
exercised by its dependence upon large gifts from a limi 
group. Relying not on exhortation but rather on the “power 
facts,” here is a convincing argument that “economic and 
cial influences are forces which shape and to a o 
degree govern the course of the Christian movement.” 

A. L. WarnsHul 

New York, N. Y 


WHO'S WHO 


James I. MUILENBERG is a professor at the Pacific School 
keligion, Serkeley. ’ 


DwicHt CROESSMAN, undergraduate at Northwestern, 
$100 for this speech on fraternities. 


Henry HINKE is the student president of the college Y.M.@ 
at Ohio State, 


LuTHER Tucker is the Far Eastern representative of 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 


Paut Moritz, Kansas °39, is our special student “ambassad 
to China. 


Paut Limpert is a professor at Springfield College. 
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